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THe ADVOCATE 


TO THE FRESHMEN 
By R.E. M.,’ 


With the first issue of our school paper 


by 
welcoming very heartily our new freshman 


we “Ring out the old, Ring in the new,” 
“Advocate” 
a small portion of your interest and effort. 
The “Advocate” 
ity to indulge, 


class, and we bespeak for the 
offers you an opportun- 
or improve, any literary or 


This 


would indeed be welcome to those of us 


executive ability you may possess, 
charged with continuing the “Advocate” as 
a real live school magazine. So do not wait 
for some one to discover your abilities, and 
but submit ar- 
that 


“our” magazine may truly be called a school 


do not hide your talents, 


ticles, suggestions, or sketches, so 
paper, edited and managed by the students 


of Needham High. 


In the Junior High School your athletic 
talents were hindered the lack of a 
gymnasium, but now that you are in High 
School, you have these facilities, plus train- 


by 


ing, with every opportunity to develop in 
any desired athletic activity. In a like man- 
ner, you now have an opportunity to de- 
velop your literary talent. Send in your 
contribution of poetry, story, play, cartoon, 
or sketch to the “Advocate” staff. If you 
will contribute something towards the suc- 
cess of our paper, you will have a personal 


pride in it. 


ATO SUANGS 


This suggestion does not apply to the 
alone. We want volunteer 
ticles from pupils in all classes, 


freshmen ar- 
The upper 
classes should feel more keenly that lack 
to any 
indicates 


of support to the (Advocate, or 
other school project or activity, 
that they are not quite 100 percent in loy- 
alty and service. 

The Staff wishes to call to your attention 
the increase of one faculty advisor, so that 
Miss 
Reed, our new English teacher, is in charge 
Miss Durgin 


has the supervision of the Business Board; 


we now have three teachers to aid us. 
of the Literary Department; 


and Miss Dodge is in charge of the other 


departments of the “Advocate.” This new 
plan is proving very happy and satisfactory 
to us all, and we take this opportunity to 
thank teachers and faculty advisors 


very sincerely for their interest and assist- 


our 


ance in all departments. 
“Lest we Forget”! Send that article in 


Now! —o— 
POTS AND PANS AND PERSIAN 
RUGS 


By Ruth Harris, ’29 
Pots and pans are plebeian articles indeed, 
one might say, are 
of household goods. 
between the 


and Persian rugs, 


among the nobility 
There seems no connection 
two, and yet they are all a part of life. And 
to tell the truth, the pots and pans are the 


more important. Plebeian things come first. 


i, 
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Grammar is plebeian and uninteresting,— 
like washing dishes,—but a good speech or 
a story must have a foundation, since one 
cannot eat a banquet off dirty dishes. Some 
people find mathematics hard, but even 
Persian rugs must be priced. It is here in 
school that we must wash our pots and 
pans, and sweep our floors, When we are 
through, we may go to the feast or buy our 
rugs. The more work we do here, the 
greater will be our reward. And if we 
must dig for learning now, let us remember 
that we may unearth a diamond, or, if we 
do not, at any rate, the deeper one digs, the 
higher one can build. 


. 


—-—O— 
THE COLLEGE OF EXPERIENCE 
By Elsie Cooke, ’29 


This is an account of a college that is the 
greatest of the great, The College of Ex- 
perience. 

This school was founded thousands of 
years ago. Founded and built upon a solid 
basis, it has always been the best and the 
most thorough. No other college has had, 
or can ever hope to have, the enrollment 
that this one has had. 

You are sure to get a hard and tedious 
course. No matter who or what you are, 
rich or poor, you must take the course pre- 
scribed by Work. The brothers, Luck, Bad 
and Good, teach in this institution. Stu- 
dents know what to expect from these 
brothers, and even if Good Luck is the nic- 
er and more pleasant of the two, Hard 
Luck is the better teacher, 

If you make a mistake with Good Luck, 
it matters little, and, unless you are sent 
to Hard Luck, it will make no difference 
whatsoever. But Hard Luck is a severe 
taskmaster. There is no pity or fair play 
in his make-up, and once you are down, he 
will keep you down if possible. It takes a 
good student to get up again. 


There is no doubt that Hard Luck is the 
better teacher. His brother is too easy- 
going, and will never teach you anything 
worth while. The students are warned by 
Common Sense not to pay much attention 
to Good Luck, but to attend to Hard Luck. 

Common Sense fills the post of advisor, 
Any student who follows Common Sense 
will make good in going through College, 
for he is seldom wrong. He has been with 
the institution since its commencement and 
will be there till the end. Without Com- 
mon Sense you will not succeed in this 
school. 

It costs nothing but time and patience 
for tuition. Some of these students pay 
more tuition than others, but all in one Way 
or another pay the price. There is no such 
thing as specialization in the college. You 
must take everything as it comes along. 
the hard with the easy, the good with the 
bad, You never graduate, but learn from 
beginning to end. The education one gets 
from this college is the greatest and best 
that can be obtained. 

ee 
SURPRISES 
By Robert Wood, ’30 

Surprises are always a source of joy to 
us. When we know that one is coming, 
we eagerly await its arrival. It is with this 
feeling of expectancy that we go to As- 
sembly every Monday morning. 

Twice this year we have had an inter- 
esting lecture. In neither case did we know 
what the lecturers were going to speak 
about until they were introduced by Mr. 
Pollard. When the curtains are drawn to- 
gether on the stage, there are very few who 
know whether the glee club will sing, the 
orchestra play, or whether we are to be 
entertained in some other interesting way. 

Thus far our assemblies have proved very 
helpful, and we are looking forward to our 
Monday morning get-to-gethers. 
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OUR RADIO 
By P. B., ’29 


We remember that when we were in the 
grammar school, we considered it a great 
treat to listen to a Victrola. Every Friday 
afternoon, if we had behaved in an angelic 
manner during the week, we were privileg- 
ed to listen to a somewhat ancient Victrola 
play the “Overture to William Tell,” or 
imitations of various bird songs. 

Our radio is vastly different. We no 
longer need hear reproductions, but can lis- 
ten in to the work of some artist by that 
artist in person, And we can hear many 


things—a Presidential inauguration or a 


classical orchestra,—everything is available 


by the turning of a dial. 


Thus far we have tuned in only on 
Walter Damrosch, who presents an _ or- 
chestral programme especially for high 


school students; but, doubtless, in the fu- 
ture we shall hear other programmes of 
equal merit. Much credit should be given 
to those whose time and trouble have made 
this enjoyment possible. 


The radio is a long step forward, and a 
step of which the school may well be 
proud. 


UHURU 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 
By Dorothea Salman, ’29 


From out a window shines brightly a light, 
Sending its cheery rays into the night, 
Making a path of glittering gold 

Over the deep snow, white and cold. 


A wreath of green and red hangs there, 

And pine and fir scents fill the air; 

The faces of little children look out, 

Who knows but that Santa Claus may be 
about ! 


For on the morrow comes Christmas Day, 

With its gifts and toys, and laughter gay; 

And “Peace upon earth” the people will 
sing, 

While hours fly by as if on wing. 

Then, Presto! Another new year has been 
born, 

Merrily the bells announce it at dawn; 

Now the World and his children can make 
a fresh start, 

And all will be well if each does his part. 


MYSELF AND I 
By Ruth Harris, ’29 


I borrowed the wings of the wind last night 

And the veil of the gray mist, 

And I left the whole of the world behind 

To keep a phantom tryst. 

Oh, the meeting place was the moon, 

And the rendezvous was with me, 

And I talked with myself till the sun 

Rose up from eternity. 

I preached to myself and myself preached 
back, 

And we argued pro and con; 

We talked of the earth and we talked of 
the stars 

And we balanced right and wrong. 

Oh, I left myself on the edge of the moon 

While I came back to earth; 


I had found what I was looking for— 


And that was my own worth. 
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A BELATED SANTA CLAUS 
By Elinor Glidden, ’29 


In the small town of Garyville, South 


Dakota, in a rambling, 


rough log cabin, a 
group, comprising about fifteen small chil- 
dren, was gathered about a great crackling 
fire. The wind whistling 
through the trees surrounding the cabin, 


but inside, the heat from the blazing logs 


Was 


shrilly 


filled the room with warmth and an atmos- 
phere of cheerfulness. 

It was Christmas eve, and the air was 
charged with excitement. The children had 
come from their various homes to their an- 
nual Christmas party at the pastor’s, and 
Were now awaiting the arrival of that much 
abused and adored saint, Santa Claus, 

An entirely different kind of entertain- 
ment was being afforded at the same time 
in another mining town, Cold Ridge, in a 
typical Western saloon, operating under a 
typical Western name, Big Pete’s. A knot 
of swarthy-faced miners with the perpetual 
look of dirt ingrained into their very skins, 
stood at one end of the bar. The center of 
attraction, a tall, fair-haired, good-looking 
young giant, on whom the grime of the 
miner's world had not yet found a hold, 
was evidently “standing the house,” as 
nothing else other than a good fight would 


as the 


have called forth such enthusiasm 
Finally 


men were displaying. when the 


’ 

gang had all been served and the men were 
showing signs of breaking up the group 
and continuing their various card games, 
the young man, Jack Ransom, held up his 
hand for attention and said in his clear, 
young voice: “Just a minute, fellows, I’ve 
got a surprise for you. I just got a letter 
from some dude lawyers out in Boston, 
saying that a distant and only relative of 
left 


erp ” e 2 
Thanks, boys,” as a ringing cheer went up 


mine has died and me a fortune.” 
from the bunch of interested men, “I won’t 
forget you fellows, and you're all in a job. 
I’m going to work Hanning’s old mine that 
I've been itching to get hold of for so 
long ,and I’ll need every mother’s son of 
you,” A second prolonged yell. “As usual, 
there’s a string tied to the will, but it’s so 
easy that I think the old guy must have been 
looney to put it in at all. I’ve got to cart 
the toys from the station Christmas eve to 
the kid’s party at Garyville. The distant 
relative wasn’t so keen on my family, but 
he was less keen on charities and hospitals, 
so I guess he decided to take the lesser of 
the two evils and give the dough to me. I 
guess he wasn’t figuring on my famous 
lucky streak, because he said that I must 


wait until a Christmas eve when there was 
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a blizzard, and there’s a good one now. Oh, 
yes, and I must walk the seven miles, too. 
Well, if any of you guys can spare a min- 
ute, I’d like to have you help me load the 
stuff at the station on a sled.” 


A chorus of “Sure, old top,” signified 
their willingness, and the group of men left 
the bar, 


When all was ready, Jack set out on his 
mission amid shouts of laughter and good- 
wishes. . To these hardy men, a trip over 
a well-known trail in an ordinary blizzard 
was child’s play, and they had no fear for 
Jack or the fortune. 


After the second mile or so, Jack was 
still going strong, trudging along in his 
great coat, hauling the sled heaped with 
toys after him, but the edge on the blizzard 
had quickened, and it lashed his face with 
increasing fury as he advanced. He plod- 
ded along at a steady gait, thinking of his 
good fortune and planning the working of 
the mine, an ambition realized that is the 
shining star of all miners’ hopes. 


A new note began in the storm after the 
next two miles, and Jack noticed for the 
first time that the wind had shifted nearer 
north, and he began to walk faster and put 
more thought into his task. The snow fell 
with a stinging force now, and both Jack 
and the sled were well covered. All at 
once, a swift change came over the still, 
white night. Jack heard a brisk patter on 
the trees and then gasped as he was struck 
by things resembling pebbles thrown with 
some force. One of the most dreaded 
phases of nature was occuring with unbe- 
lievable swiftness, a Northern hail-storm! 
Jack was almost running now, and the mer- 
ciless stones beat on him at every move- 
ment of his body, cutting his face and beat- 
ing him back with all their force. Soon the 
trees could be heard groaning and creaking 
under their great weight and the merciless 


attack of the storm. Jack staggered on and 
on, almost exhausted by the extra weight 
of the hail stones that adhered to his coat 
and sled. Even his face was coated with 
them, and he could hardly open his eyes, 
they were so thick on his eyelashes. He 
knew he must keep on his feet as long as 
he could because he realized what his fate 
would be if he should rest for a moment. 
He would become so weighted down in a 
second by the stones that he would be un- 
able ever again to rise. The hail had form- 
ed a crust over his face making it impos- 
sible for him to move a muscle, and he was 
beginning to stagger now with the double 
weight of the hail-stones on the sled and 
on his body. He managed to keep stumb- 
ling on, and it was with a prayer of thanks 
on his lips to a merciful God that he began 
the ascent of the last, and steepest hill be- 
fore Garyville. He reeled up the incline, in 
some places thigh-deep in the snow, where 
a sheltering depression in the hill had kept 
it from hardening; in others, barely able to 
keep his feet on the ice-like surface formed 
by the hail, At last he reachd the top and, 
with a gasp of relief, he prepared to descend 
the hill into the town, whose lights he saw 
faintly through the blinding storm. He took 
one step to the right, preparatory to send- 
ing the sled down before him, moved too 
slowly, and the heavy sled swept down the 
hill, knocking him over and carrying him 
for a distance on the projecting runners. 
Jack struggled feebly at first, but to no 
avail. The sled pinned him ruthlessly to 
the hard-packed snow, and in his enfeebled 
condition he could do nothing. He attemp- 
ted to shout for help, but he could not move 
his frozen lips and had he been able to 
shout lustily, he would have received no 
response. The rattling of the hail was 
deafening on the roofs of the houses, and 
no one was stirring abroad on a night like 
this. 
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The snow was fast covering Jack as he 
lay there helpless, and it looked as though 
a group of children, waiting anxiously for 
Santa Claus, would go to bed that night 
sadly disillusioned, when a strange thing 
happened, By a queer trick of Nature, a 
little avalanche of snow loosened itself from 
the top of the hill and hurtled down the 
slope, stopped in its progress by the mound 
made by Jack and the sled. There was just 
enough momentum caused by the falling 
snow to loosen the rear runners of the sled 
and start it moving. It moved at a snail’s 
pace at first, almost stopping once or twice, 
but at last it gathered speed and slid over 
Jack, as he lay there motionless, and down 
the hill, stopping almost before the good 
pastor’s door. A second or two afterwards 
the door of the cabin opened and the pastor 
stood outlined against the warm yellow 
glow of the room within. Crowded around 
him were the children, all eagerly trying to 
pierce the thick blanket of falling snow and 
darkness outside to see if their gifts might 
not at that moment be coming towards 
them through the storm. But they soon 
turned back in obedience to the pastor’s 
opinion that Santa Claus had been having 
a hard time of it and: would undoubtedly 
visit them tomorrow. 

A-small boy, lingering behind the others, 
suddenly spied the mound at the steps, and, 
before the pastor could stop him, dashed 
out ef the door to investigate, His shrill 
shouts of yoy and cries of “Come here! Oh, 
come here quick!” brought the rest out, and 
the sled was carried into the house, drip- 
ping with melting snow, to be displayed 
before the astonished pastor and his wife. 
The children all took it for granted that 
Santa Claus was too busy to stop, and the 
pastor said in an undertone to his wife, 
“The fellow was probably bashful and has 
gone on to the inn, in preference to playing 
Santa Claus to the youngsters.” 


Had God permitted the still white mound, 
lying so near to the cheerful glow from the 
windows of the cabin, the use of its eyes, 
it would have seen the merry children 
within, exclaiming over their toys and hold- 
ing them up for all to see, and it might have 
been filled with happiness to think it had 
brought joy to so many little hearts on 
and perhaps it was, who 


Christmas eve 
knows? 
ee 
RUFUS IS VINDICATED 
By Winnifred Bliss, ’30 
Most people regard cats as pests, Mr. 
Biggs was such a person. However, his 
One day she act- 
ually brought home a long, rangy, yellow 
cat, whose slant, almond eye gleamed as 
he twitched his tail to and fro. In his eyes 
was a meditative, hungry look, 
When Mr. Biggs came home and saw 


wife thought differently. 


Sir Cat reposing on a cushion in a kitchen 
chair, he gave his wife a stern, angry look. 
But for once Mrs. Biggs asserted herself 
and surprised him so that he only grunted 
that he didn’t care if she kept the plaguey 
nuisance for awhile, as long as it didn’t get 
in his way. What good: was it anyway? 
No mice round there. 

Mrs. Biggs carefully secluded Rufus, as 
she had named the cat, until Mr, Biggs had 
retired. Then, after feeding and petting 
him, she placed the cat on his cushion to 
sleep. Although Rufus looked “hard boil- 
ed,” the novelty of being petted pleased him, 
and he purred his content. 

The house was in darkness. Mr. Biggss’s 
rumbling snores, the ticking of the clock, 
and the drip of the kitchen faucet was all 
that could be heard. 

Now, Mr. Biggs was the treasurer of the 
Methodist Church, and in his possession 
was two hundred dollars, which he had not 
had time to deposit in the bank. Evidently 
someone knew this, for shortly after mid- 
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night a stealthy step was heard outside, the 
front door squeaked faintly, a window rat- 
tled, then, with a slight, scraping sound, the 
window was raised. The figure of a man 
glided softly from one room to another un- 
til he found what he wanted—the safe. He 
skillfully opened it and took out two small 
sacks, then quickly glided back toward the 
window. The window was almost reached. 
It looked as though the Methodists’ hard- 
earned money was doomed, but—Rutfus, in- 
vestigating his new home, rubbed against 
the thief’s leg, causing him to start. Even 
at that, all would have gone well had not 
Rufus placed his scrawny self right in the 
prowler’s way. Down went the big foot of 
the thief on Rufus’ tail. Rufus, resenting 
this, sunk twelve sharp claws into the 
shanks of the burglar. Mingling with the 
screech of protest from Rufus, a howl of 
equal protest arose from the thief. Mr. 
Biggs, hearing the uproar, stumbled down 
stairs, a slipper in one hand, (perhaps to 
spank the intruder), his wife after him. On 
the floor he saw two sacks; out of the open 
window, a fleeing figure, and at his feet, 
Rufus scrubbing rumpled fur and 
switching his outraged tail. 

Mr. Biggs likes cats now, at least, he fa- 
vors Rufus with a pat now and then. 

Hee 
RED MITTENS 
(A True Story) 
By Priscilla Boyd, ’29 

On a January night in the year of Our 
Lord 1857, a good ship, “The Lord Ash- 
burton,” was nearing the city of St. John, 
in New Brunswick. “The Lord Ashburton” 
hailed from England with a crew of twenty- 
eight men aboard her. One of these 
twenty-eight, John Lawson, a young Dane, 
was making his first trip to North America. 
He was only twenty-one, but he was a good 
seaman, for he came from a race that has 
always sailed the seven seas, 


his 


It was a cold night and cloudy, but John 
Lawson stood on the ship’s deck in order 
to catch his first glimpse of our continent 
as soon as possible. And then he saw the 
twinkling lights of St. John,—lights that 
beckoned on the “Lord Ashburton,” for they 
were-the lights of home, They were very 
near the city’s harbor and safety when Fate 
intervened. 

The sky had become as black as pitch 
and now the wind arose,—a sweeping, cut- 
ting, blinding north-east wind, a wind 
which every Canadian sailor fears, a wind 
which brooks no interference, a wind which 
drives all before it. 

The “Lord Ashburton,” only a sailing 
vessel, was helpless before the biting blast. 
She swung about and then began a terrible 
retreat. Back, back, back, mile after mile, 
the wind pursued her relentlessly. Back, 
back, back, inch by inch, she came nearer 
the northern end of Grand Manan, where 
tall grim cliffs stand a menace to storm- 
tossed vessels. And then the snow came. 
A whirling, thick, heavy snow covering the 
ship with a blanket of white,—a cold, heart- 
less blanket, And the night was bitter cold. 

On board the ‘‘Lord Ashburton,” all were 
asleep, except the captain, the watch, and 
John Lawson. And they were far better 
asleep, those sailors, for thus they could 
not hear the breakers pounding on the sharp 
rocks; they could not see the cliffs, gloomy, 
unyielding. 

The storm increased, and the cliffs of 
nearer and nearer. 


Grand Manan loomed 
Fluries of snow whirled around the pilot 
house. The wind rose again. And then 
disaster, 

Without warning the ship struck on a 
hidden reef near the base of the towering 
cliffs. She staggered like a wounded thing 
and then settled. Huge breakers burst over 
her sides, battering them as heavy sledge 


hammers might do. The rudely awakened 
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sailors hurried to the deck, only to be soak- 
ed from head to foot by the combers, and 
nearly washed overboard. 


The ship sank lower and lower, while the 
waves raked her decks as enemies’ guns. A 
monstrous breaker swept the puny craft, 
carrying with it the twenty-eight men, the 
masts,—everything. The ship was desert- 
ed and like an empty walnut shell, she was 
crushed to pieces by the breakers,—fingers 
of the mighty ocean. 

The twenty-eight men were swept shore- 
ward, John Lawson was carried in beyond 
his fellow sailors, and, bruised and soaked 
from head to foot, he half-staggered, half- 
fell on a little strip of sand beyond the 
reach of the breakers. 

For a time he lay stunned. But youth, 
and, above all, youth descended from sea- 
faring stock, does not give in without a 
struggle. John Lawson raised himself and 
looked hopefully about. 

The small strip of sand on which he lay 
would, he decided, be safe enough until 
morning. He shivered convulsively. Snow 
still whirled about him as gusts of wind 
blew past. The bitter cold seemed freezing 
him through, 

And then he forgot the cold, for a new 
danger threatened. With horror he looked 
more closely. Surely that last breaker had 
splashed its white foam nearer to him. Non- 
sense, it was but an unusually large wave. 
3ut no, the next breaker pushed its water 
still closer to him. The tide was still com- 
With stark horror in his eyes he 
watched. The licked the shore 
hungrily, nearer and nearer. The sand was 
half-covered now, What could he do? Jut- 
ting rocks shut him off on either hand, 
waves were breaking over them. No es- 
cape there. The evil sea crept nearer. Be- 
hind him loomed the cliffs watching and 
waiting, as they had done for centuries. 
A wave licked his feet. He would be froz- 


ing in! 
waves 


en to death when that angry sea really 
reached him, for the water was as ice. And 
he could not swim. A wave slapped his 
knee, He must go up. He turned with new 
resolution. 

The cliff rose above him to a height of at 
least two hundred feet, and was practicallly 
perpendicular. It seemed hopeless to at- 
tempt to ascend that wall, but John Lawson 
was of the stuff from which heroes are 
made. 

He straightened himself slowly and pain- 
fully, and began the climb. It was difficult 
work,—all but impossible. However, the 
wind, before this his enemy, now became 
his ally. It was a strong wind at his back 
and practically forced him against the wall 
of rock. 

But his red mittens helped him more. 
Knitted for him by his old grandmother in 
their peaceful Danish home, they now serv- 
ed him well. Wet from the salt spray, they 
soon began to freeze to the rocky wall as 
he began his upward climb. By constant 
wrenching, he freed one hand, then the 
other, steadily raising himself by the sup- 
port given by the mittens when frozen to 
the wall. Aided by these red mittens, the 
wind, and a few crevices, he managed to 
hoist himself to a point halfway up the 
cliff’s surface. Then a new handicap arose. 
It had practically ceased snowing but, as 
often after a hard blizzard, an even more 
intense cold had set in. John could feel 
his legs becoming more and more numb. 
All life was leaving them, His hands felt 
like stone. And then all knowledge of his 
surroundings left him. How long this obliy- 
ion lasted he never knew, but when he 
again became conscious of his surround- 
ings, he was wearily dragging himself over 
the cliff’s edge to safety. 

How had he covered the last half of his 
climb? Just by his red mittens, he himself 
said afterwards, and surely he should know. 
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But his troubles were not over yet. He 
found a small lean-to at the head of the 
cliff and climbed into it for the night. Now 
the cold was accomplishing its deadly work. 
His arms and legs were perfectly numb, 
John knew he must not close his eyes, or 
he would never open them He 
fought his desire for sleep, and found it a 


again. 


harder struggle than his desperate climbing 
up the cliff. 


They discovered him ‘there the- next 
morning, the sole survivor of the “Lord 


Ashburton.” 


John was in the hospital for two long 
years. Both legs were frozen stiff and had 
to be amputated. But the spirit which had 
helped him in perilous circumstances never 
forsook him, 


When he left the hospital, he came back 
to Grand Manan, and opened a little cob- 
bler’s shop. For the next sixty years, he 
minded the shoes of the island folk. My 
father has often told me of the man, sitting 
there in his little shop, two tiny wooden 
feet stretched out in front of him, and the 
smell of musty leather in the air. His mouth 
was always full of nails and pegs for use 
in his trade, but he managed to form words 
around them. And he would tell his story 
to anyone who cared to listen. Thousands 
of times he repeated that tale for he never 
wearied of it. 


Then, sixty years after the wreck of the 
“Lord Ashburton,” John Lawson lay dying. 
And those who were with him say that 
as he lay with life almost gone, in his de- 
lirium he fancied he was again clinbing the 
And as 


he slowly and painfully seemed, in his mind, 


cliff as he had done so long ago, 


to be crawling up the last inch of the rock, 
they say, John Lawson smiled, thinking he 
And.as he lay smiling, life 
left him, and he was safe indeed, 


was safe again. 


ONE TOO MANY 
By Florence Coleman, ’31 


“That invitation to the Yale football 
game is as good as won!” declared Phyllis 
Manthorn as she adjusted the wig of her 
rose Colonial costume. 

“Of course it is, Phyl! There isn’t any- 
one in the world that could recognize us in 
these different costumes. Much less, two 
boys!” mischievously added Phyllis’ chum, 
Sally Lore, as she tossed her head. 

The masked ball was the biggest event 
of the season at Long Cove, and the two 
girls had made a bet with two boys that 
the latter would be unable to recognize 
them. at the ball. Hence the excitement. 

Shortly after this conversation had taken 
piace in the dressing room, Phyllis was 
claimed by a tall Spaniard as his partner 
for the Grand March, She saw Sally march- 
ing with a laughing clown, and nodded a gay 
greeting. 

Meanwhile, as the strains of the third 
dance began, a second Colonial lady ap- 
peared in the doorway. She paused, and 
through her mind came flashing the mes- 
sage she had just received :—*“Be prepared 
to receive the necklace during the moon- 
light dance!” 

Turning, she met the tall Spaniard, and 
the two danced together. Realizing, as the 
Spaniard talked, that she was being mis- 
taken for the original Colonial lady, she 
imitated Phyllis as only a maid can imitate 
her mistress. 

Phyllis, meanwhile, remained unidenti- 
fied and enjoyed herself fully as she rea- 
lized how effectively disguising her cos- 
tume was. 

The evening wore on, and glancing up 
during the intermission, Phyllis saw the 
Spaniard and_ the with 
others, talking with her double. 
she turned away, “Bud and Jimmie aren’t 


several 
Smiling, 


clown, 
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right yet,” she murmured, and then stop- 
ped, for there in front of her was a Russian 
officer. 


He glanced first to the left and then to 
the right, remarking in an _ undertone, 
“Come on, Birdie. It’s time to get refresh- 
ments, and—don’t forget, I'll hand you the 
necklace as the lights are lowered, under- 
stand?” 

Phyllis wasn’t quite sure that she did, 
but she nodded. Here was need for im- 
mediate action. She was being mistaken 
for the other Colonial lady. There was no 
doubt about it; the plan was to steal Mrs. 
Hunt’s famous necklace. 

However, Bud and Jimmie would keep 
the double close enough, Phyllis reasoned, 
and at that a faint smile flickered over her 
face, 

Taking the punch which her partner 
handed her, she sipped it slowly, while the 
Russian told her of his next move. 

As the music started for the moonlight 
dance, the Russian guided Phyllis behind a 
screen of palms where he left her, to saunt- 
er forth on his errand. 

Turning quickly, Phyllis summoned 
Sherman, Mrs. Hunt’s butler, who was 
passing, and hastily warned him of the 
threatened theft. He left to order all exits 
guarded, and the unmasking to take place 
at once. 

Then Phyllis quickly started to weave her 
way to the opposite door. As she neared 
this, the prearranged meeting took place, 
she encountered in the doorway the Rus- 
sian and the other Colonial lady. 

With a terrific crash the music stopped, 
the lights flashed on, and the order was 
given—‘Unmask where you are!” 

Realizing that they were surrounded and 
unable to escape, the couple raised their 
masks, and Phyllis beheld her newly ac- 
quired maid, the notorious accomplice of 
Skit Glen, 


The following day found Sally, Phyllis, 
Jimmy and Bud, all part of a merry group 
oi the cheering section at the football game. 
The girls had won the bet. 

—o— 


SAUL 
By Ruth Harris, ’29 


I do not think that any rational human 
being would call me a rich man. Still I 
have enough money to satisfy my needs— 
my tastes being simple—and though there 
are some people who call me an idler and 
disapprove of me because I do not want to 
spend my life trying to amass a fortune as 
they do, on the whole I think that I am 
fairly well off. I do not need much money. 
If I had it, I should not know what to do 
with it. As things are I get along very 
well, and my income with careful manag- 
ing even permits me to travel. 

It was several years ago, after I had seen 
a goodly part of the world, that I found my- 
self established in an inn in southern 
France, In my boyhood I had had a pen- 
chant for drawing, and now I suddenly took 
it into my head that I had all the requisites 
for an artistic career. So I secured a lib- 
eral supply of paper and pencils and began 
to scour the country for sketching material. 
At first I was careful not to go too far 
afield, for it was a bare two years before 
that the doctors had warned me when I 
came out of the hospital with a bit of shrap- 
nel still in my leg that if I did too much 
walking there would be trouble—serious 
trouble. Still, I thought, two years was a 
fairly long time, and my limp, if anything, 
was somewhat improved. So like a fool, 
I began to increase the length of my walks 
and when my leg did not seem to bother 
me, I threw all caution to the winds and set 
off one morning intending to walk to a 
town some ten miles distant. Now that I 
look back, I realize that I did it in sheer 
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bravado. Though I reached my destina- 
tion all right, soon after I started home, my 
leg began to send shooting pains up and 
down my side, and while at first they were 
not severe, they gradually grew worse. To 
make the situation even more unpleasant, 
at the first twinge of pain I had decided that 
if I cut across the fields I could reach the 
inn sooner, instead of which I soon became 
hopelessly lost, I felt that it was impos- 
sible to go much further without resting, 
and trusting to the hospitality of the 
French, I opened the gate in front of a long 
white stucco house with a thatched roof, 
limped into the garden and sat down on a 
bench. In the back of my mind there was 
the vague idea that when my leg stopped 
hurting, I would ask the way and go on. 

I do not know how long I sat there. Per- 
haps it was half an hour, perhaps more, be- 
fore I realized that I could not possibly 
walk back to the inn. Almost at the same 
time that I reached this conclusion, some- 
one began to play a violin at the other end 
of the garden. A would-be-artist. I am no 
musician, but I did know that I had never 
before heard such playing, I forgot my 
leg, forgot everything, my soul seemed to 
stop up my throat in sympathy with the 
player. The music was wild, passionate, 
with an undertone of infinite sadness, and 
when it ended abruptly, I felt as if my very 
heart had melted and left me. Then for the 
first time I saw the player. He had been 
walking slowly from the path and stood 
not two yards away, the violin still couch- 
ed under his chin, the bow drooping wear- 
ily at his side. The sadness, the passion 
that had been in his music was in his face, 
and though he looked straight at me, some- 
how I felt that he did not see me. Rather 
he looked beyond and instinctively I turned 
my head to see what it was that he saw. 
There was nothing, Then I remembered. 
When I was very small, I had known a 


blind man, and in his eyes there had been 
the same expression. This man, too, was 
blind. Even as I realized this, he threw 
the bow violently from him and flung his 
right arm across his eyes. A low sob seem- 
He 
spoke in English, and I caught the words, 
though I did not fully understand. “Saul! 
Saul! ... show me your God Then he 
tossed back his head and laughed wildly 
and bitterly. ixtelt 
that no man should have seen or heard him. 
It was as if I had committed sacrilege. The 
man must not be permitted to believe that 
I cleared my throat. 


ed to burst from him, almost a moan. 


” 


“There is no God!” 


he was alone. 


Instantly his face grew calm; he might 
have placed a mask upon it, and he listened 
attentively while I explained my presence. 
“I beg your pardon, monsieur, but I am 
lost. Would you be so kind as to tell me 
the way to Rebeaux?” 


His voice, too, was masked when he an- 
swered and gave me the information I had 
asked for. I thanked him and turned to go. 
Then for the second time in my life I faint- 
ed—the pain in my left leg was terrible, it 
was unbearable, and I fell in a limp heap 
on the path. When I came to, eons had 
passed. I lay between cool sheets, and a 
kindly French peasant woman was bending 
over me, while the blind man stood near 
by. I felt that an explanation was requir- 
ed, and very weakly, I fear, I murmured— 
“My leg—hurt—the war.” They seemed to 
understand, the woman smiled, and then I 
closed my eyes feeling that I must sleep. 
Dimly I remember her cool hand on my 
forehead, and even more dimly I remember 
the voice of the blind man speaking to 
her. “Antoinette, envoyez chercher le med- 
cin...” They would see that evrything 
was all right, I felt sure, and quite content 
to trust myself to Antoinette’s capable 
hands, I fell asleep, for I was very tired. 
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I woke a few hours later to find the doc- 
tor looking down at me. He was a genial 
I'renchman, and seemed to know without 
being told exactly what the trouble was. 
Half jesting, he congratulated me on my 
choice of a place in which to break down, 
Monsieur Harvey, he told me, would not 
bear of my being moved until I was quite 
well, and his housekeper, Antoinette, was 
As to 
my leg,—here he became more serious,—he 
was not sure, but he thought it might be 


by far the best nurse in the district. 


saved by an operation. There was just a 
chance and it must be taken immediately. 
Let me pay tribute to him here. He was a 
very good doctor, and Antoinette, as he had 
said, was a very good nurses. Between 
them they managed to save the leg which 
I had almost lost in my foolishness. 

I grew very fond of Antoinette in the 
Stolid, homely little 


she 


days that followed. 

peasant that 
strong as a man, and kind as any angel. 
Harvey, too, I liked, and he returned my 
He had traveled widely and 
I found him in- 


woman was, she was 


friendship. 
knew life in all its phases. 
teresting, but in all our conversation he 
never spoke of himself. It was through 
Antoinette that I learned more about him. 
At the other end of the room in which I lay 
At least a 
hundred times a day my eyes were drawn 
to it, and Antoinette, noticing my absorp- 
tion, explained to me that Harvey had 
painted it, before he became blind. She was 
not sure, she added, but she thought that 
the girl had once promised to marry him, 
and then when he had lost his eyes in the 
service of his country, she had left him. 
In all events Harvey had ordered the pic- 
ture to be burned, but the eyes had looked 
at her in such a life-like way that she could 
not bear to destroy it, and had practiced 
the small deceit of disobeying her instruc- 
“Then, too, Harvey was very sad 


there was a portrait of a girl. 


tions, 


at times, and he would sit before the fire 
seemingly staring into it with his lifeless 
eyes, or play his violin, alway the same wild 
tune which made her want to cry. Some- 
times, she said, she thought he would go 
mad and—God have mercy on his soul— 
kill himself. “But then,” she added 
thoughtfully, “he does not believe there is 
a God.” With that she left the room and 
never afterward spoke either of the picture 
or Harvey’s moods. But as I sat there 
looking at the picture and thinking, I re- 
membered that before the war there had 
been much,comment on the works of a stu- 
dent in Paris. His name, too, had been 
Harvey, and beyond doubt it was the same 
man. The war had robbed the world’ of 
another genius, 

During the two weeks that I was obliged 
to stay in bed, Harvey often came and talk- 
ed with me. I do not think I have ever 
met another man whom I have liked so well 
or so sincerely. Later, wheniimy leg was 
better, we sat in the study’ immediately 
Here it was that 
I first saw a small statuette on the table 
It was the figure of a 
man, and I started when I saw it, the posi- 
tion was so like Harvey’s when I had first 


joining my room, instead. 


near the window. 


seen him,—one hand flung across his eyes, 
the other stretched out,—protesting against 
Fate itself. I do not know how Harvey 
knew I was looking at it. Certain it is that 
some instinct told him so, and he answered 
my unspoken question, “That is Saul,” he 
said dryly, “afterwards Paul the Apostle.” 
I remembered his words in the garden but 
said nothing, and he went on: “You know, 
that he, too, was blind.” 

“And in blindness he found God,” I re- 
minded him. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “There is 
no God!” he answered. 

I recalled a quotation. “In the evening 
even an atheist half believes in God.” 
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“I have lived not in the evening but in 
the night since the war,” he answered cryp- 
tically, “and I do not believe.” Then he 
was silent and sat brooding before the fire, 
for the evening was chilly. I had tried my 
strength that day walking in the garden, 
and I went to bed early. Antoinette, too, 
was tired, and we left Harvey sitting there. 
He gave mea curt “Good night” as we went 
out and Antoinette whispered to me, “He 
is in one of his moods.” 


An hour later I awoke to hear him play- 
ing the violin. When he was through, 
there was silence for a moment, and then 
a muffled sobbing in the next room. It is 
a terrible thing to hear a man cry, and I 
tried to shut out the sound by burying my 
face in my pillow. At length I fell into a 
fitful sleep, but my dreams were worse than 
my thoughts, They were wild and fantas- 
tic, and I awoke troubled. The house was 
very still. What made me get up I do not 
know, but with a strange, unquiet feeling 
I arose and went into the next room where 
Harvey still was sitting. The coals in the 
fire lighted the room with a red half-glow, 
but Harvey sat curiously crumpled up in 
the chair, and on the floor beside him was 
a knife. Its end was red, and not with the 
light. As I drew near, Harvey raised his 
head weakly and smiled. “I have ended it,” 
he murmured. “In the evening—what was 
it you said?” 

Mechanically I framed the words: “In 
the evening even an atheist half believes in 
God.” And then—“My God! Harvey, why 
did you do it?” 

He closed his eyes wearily, life was ebb- 
ing fast. “There was nothing—nothing left 
to live for... It is evening and... 1 
know now there is a God.” His eyes open- 
ed wide and he half rose—“There is a God. 


I see Him! Saul—”. He fell back into my 


arms, 


My eyes were wet as I knelt there. Har- 
vey had grown very dear to me during the 
few weeks I had known him, and now—he 
I laid him back in the 
The min- 


was very far away. 
chair and walked to the window. 
iature of Saul was on the table and absently 
I picked it up. It slipped from my nerve- 
less fingers, and I stopped to regain it. It 
was broken in two pieces. The hand that 
had been pressed to the eyes was severed 
clean off. Like an echo the wind went by 
the window, I thought it said—‘There is 


a God!” 


—_—Oo— 


PLAYING THE GAME 
By Walter Bezanson, ’29 


“Tm sorry, my boy,” said Coach Donald, 
“but you’re altogether too short and too 
light. If you could drop kick or pass well, 
it would be one thing. Frankly, it isn’t 
much use for you to stay out.” 


Danny Stevens sighed heavily. He knew 
that it was the truth, and yet, somehow, he 
hated to give in after three years of hard 
work in the hope that he might get taller 
and heavier. 

“Thanks, coach,” -he’ mumbled,. “but I 
think I’ll see it through,” 

It was not until that evening that Danny 
regained any hope. He had been continu- 
ally muttering the coach’s words to him- 
self, Suddenly he stopped. “If you could 
kick or pass well...” There was the so- 
lution! Learn to drop kick and he might 
yet receive reward for his labors. 


Day after day found Danny the first man 
out to practice and the last one to leave it; 
and always was he near one of the goals, 
drop kicking with a zest that astonished 
all. Soon improvement was his reward. 
Each day he was able to go back another 
yard from the goal line, but always he aim- 


ed at accuracy. No notice was given him 
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by the coach, apparently, although once he 
did give a nod of approval, and some say 
he even opened his eyes wider than usual 
when Danny sent the pigskin skimming 
over the bar from the thirty-yard line. 

One game after another, however, saw 
the little quarterback sitting on the bench. 
It was hard for him to understand, for he 
knew the signals as well as Captain Drake 
himself. Not until the last game before the 
big game with Bradley did Danny have his 
chance to fight for Gilman. A scoreless tie 
was unbroken for the first half of the game. 
No one cheered, few clapped, and some even 
laughed when a small youth, wearing the 
Gilman green, raced across the field to re- 
port. Two minutes later they rose with 
one accord to screech their approval as this 
same youngster sent the ball flying between 
the goal posts for the only score of the 
game. He had triumphed at last! 

The game with Bradley came the follow- 
ing week, Both schools were keyed to the 
highest pitch for this supreme contest. Sev- 
eral injuries in the Gilman backfield arous- 
Surely he would 
play once more before the last whistle 
If he did, his best would be 
none too good for Gilman. 


ed the hopes of Danny. 
should blow. 


By two o’clock the stands were jammed 
For fifteen minutes the two 
rivals hurled their defiance back and forth 
across the oval. 


to capacity. 


As the teams trotted onto 
the gridiron, both sections burst into a roar 
of acclaim, Then a hush as they lined up 
for the kick off. Not one of the fickle crowd 
noticed that Gilman’s backfield was made 
up of all large men, or that a small youngs- 
ter with hopes and aspirations fit for a poli- 
tician was hunched up dejectedly on the 
bunch. 

The end of the first half found Gilman 
leading by a score of 6 to 0. The touch- 
down was the result of a carefully planned 
aerial attack by the green and white. As 


the plan was resumed, it was evident that 
With a power not 
exhibited before, their heavy line struck 
again and again as their backs crashed 
through behind them. 


Bradley was desperate. 


Every play saw a 
steady gain of three or four yards. The 
strain was beginning to tell on the Gilman 
line, Both tackles and one of the guards 
had already been replaced to check the fear- 
ful slaughter of their fighting opponents. 
3ut Bradley was not to be denied, and 
within another moment the fullback plung- 
ed over the line, while the stands roared in 
commendation. But worse still, the extra 
made by a _ clever cross- 
buck, which developed into an off tackle 
plunge. Score—Bradley, 7; Gilman, 6. 
Weakened by what had preceded, the 
green line failed to open holes for their 
backfield. They managed only to hold out 
their opponents, who were also exhausted 
from their fierce attack. With but seven 
minutes left to play, the teams see-sawed 
back and forth in the middle of the field, 
Substitutions were frequent now, and 
among them was a youngster in a big green 
jersey. 


point was 


Danny was taking Drake’s place 
at quarterback. Following the Coach’s di- 
rections he hammered the line several tines 
and then completely fooled the Bradley sec- 
ondary with a long forward that the half- 
back shot to an end. The thundering cheers 
of the spectators stirred up a last fight in 
the tired players. Now the, balljjwas on 
Bradley’s thirty-nine yard line. ,If only 
they could get close enough for a drop kick. 
Three yards through right tackle, two more 
around right end, and a short pass over the 
center of the line gave another first down. 
But Bradley was not thus easily defeated. 
Summoning their final strength, they held 
their opponents for no gain on the next 
two plays. The crowds were screaming 
their excitement. Danny’s mind was rac- 


ing madly. Should he try a drop kick? 
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Here was his chance to win undying fame 
and a victory for Gilman. But could the 
line hold while he made the kick, tired as 
they were? In a moment he made his de- 
cision. The next play he called was an end 
run that placed the team directly in front 
of the goal line on the twenty-yard line, 
Now the maddened spectators realized that 
the little man who had dropped back to the 
thirty-yard line was he who had won the 
last game with a field goal. The dinning 
roar of every man in the stands was thun- 
dering across the field. The Gilman line 
NEVER SAY DIE! All eyes 
turned to 6-14-27-13-82. A 
sudden hush ruled over the stands. 91-54- 
32, Like a flash the ball snapped back from 
the center. Almost instantaneously the 
Bradley ends and even the secondary who 
had come up were upon the little quarter- 
back. But look! As he catches the ball, 
with a snap of his arm it spins far out to 
the left for a long lateral to the half back, 
who is racing down a clear field to the goal 
Twenty-five, twenty, ten yards more 
aud he is over for a touchdown! The 
bleachers fairly rock with the mad screams 
and screeches. Two minutes later the game 


tightened. 
one person. 


line. 


was over. 

When the coach came back to the locker 
room, there was a smile on his lips that evi- 
denced the victory. But better still, there 
was a meaning smile in his eyes as he con- 
fronted the dripping youngster who emerg- 
ed from the showers. 

“Danny,” he said, “it’s great to know how 
tc drop kick, but it’s greater to know how 
to sacrifice.” 

etek 
THE RACE 
By James F. Notman, ’31 

Five seconds to go! four! three! two! 
one! Bang! 

“T guess we have the best start this 
time,” remarked Bill Amory to his brother 


Rob, who was at the tiller of their trim 
craft, the Whitecap. 


“Here is the Surf right behind us. I am 
going to tack. Ready about, hard alee.” 

“Starboard tack. Right of way!” shout- 
ed Bill, 

“Ready about, hard alee,” came from Dan 
Robinson, captain of the Surf. “Fine start 
you made, Bob.” 


“The Wave is standing out into the bay. 
Do you think it would be better for us to 
stay in the channel, and trust to the tide 
to help us, or try for more wind out in the 
bay?” queried Bill. 

“As it is, we seem to be holding our own 
with both Dan and Jack. I think we had 
better keep going as we are,’ answered 


Bob. 


The three boats were now approaching 
the windward mark, Bow Bells, spar buoy. 
The Whitecap had a comfortable lead on 
the Surf, but the Wave, standing in on the 
port tack, had gained considerably. 


Ee leoolk 


anxiously. “I 


at them come!’ exclaimed Bill 
hope Jack won’t try to 
squeeze by this time. He knows what will 


happen if he doesn’t make it.” 
Closer and closer the boats came. 
“Starboard tack, Right of way!” yelled 
Bob. 


Jack sailed on seemingly oblivious to the 
impending danger, although both boys knew 
he saw and heard them perfectly. 


Again Bob  shoutd, “Right of 
Hurry up and tack or we will run into 


way. 


you!” 

Jack made no attempt to get out of the 
way and sailed serenely on. 

“All right, Bill, he thinks he can bluff 
us. We'll show him, Here we go! Hold 


everything !” 
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Crash! The Whitecap’s bow ran right 
onto the Wave's taffrail, splintering and 
breaking out a piece. No damage was done 
to the Whitecap. Bill immediately ran for- 
ward and cleared their boat. Meanwhile, 
Jack was making numerous uncompliment- 
ary remarks. 

The Surf during this time had crept up 
and managed to round the windward buoy 
just ahead of the Whitecap. 

“Hurry up with the spinnaker, Bill, I 
have the buoy made fast. All ready. Break 
it out.” 

“We'll have to hustle to catch Dan. That 
spinnaker is drawing like a breeze,’ ex- 
claimed Bill enthusiastically. 

Soon Bob had maneuvered the Whitecap 
into a position to blanket the Surf. The 
Surf’s sails hung limp as the Whitecap shot 
by. The two boats were now abreast. 

“Here we go!” cried Bill exultantly, as 
a huge comber shot the Whitecap forward. 
However, the next wave brought the Surf 
forward, and again the boats were on even 
terms. 

See-sawing, back and forth, the boats 
kept on. 

“Good-bye, boys!” Dan shouted, as an 
exceptionally good puff of wind sent him 
scudding by, only to be blanketed again. 

Back and forth, back and forth, first one 
boat ahead and then the other. The finish 
line was now in sight! 

The people on the dock were cheering 
wildly, as they saw first one boat forge 
ahead, and then the other. 

The Whitecap rose on a wave and shot 
down across the line! Bang! 

The next day on the sporting page of a 
daily paper a brief account ran as follows: 
WHITECAP WINS AT 
FAIRWEATHER 

The Whitecap, sailed by Robert Amory, 
won the Fairweather Yacht Club Champ- 


ionship yesterday. 


The Yachts, owners, and times, are as 
follows: 

The Whitecap, Robert Amory: 2 hours, 
11 minutes, forty one and two-fifths sec- 
onds, 

The Surf, Daniel Robinson, 2 hours, 11 
minutes, forty one and three-fifth seconds. 

The Wave, John Richardson, disqualified. 


—_—Oo-— 


FOG 
By Elinor Hollis, P. G, 


The ever-shifting fog 

Is like men’s selfishness: 

It distorts and transforms things 
Out of all natural semblance; 

It greedily licks up beauty, 

And hoards it within 

An unwholesome pall of grey 
Until the treasure 

Breaks away 

From its grasping fingers, 

And gleams the more tantalizing 
For its proximity. 


—_—O— 


EVENING 
By Marjorie Harris, ’30 


The sun sank low in the dark’ning sky, 

The purple shadows fell, 

The soft wind whispered in the shadowy 
elms 

And murmured in the dell. 

The wild duck honked in the sky above; 

An answer came from afar, 

And the ol’ hound dawg of Farmer Gray 

Pointed his nose to a star. 

A horseman sped by on the broad highway, 

Silhouetted against the moon, 

And his hoof beats echoing in the powd- 
ered dust 

Vanished away in the gloom. 
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MILLIONAIRE vs. WOOD-CHOPPER 
By Elizabeth Donald, ’30 


She was 
expecting an honored guest—her million- 
aire brother-in-law from the West. A rap 
at the front door interrupted her at her 
cooking. 


Mrs. Nash was very excited. 


“Oh, it can’t be Brother Oswald,” she 
said, as she was rushing to the door. Much 
to her relief, it was only the man her hus- 
ban had hired to chop some wood. 


“Go around to the cellar door, and the 
wood is in the right hand corner of the 
cellar,” she commanded in a superior tone, 
at the same time slamming the door. 


The man did as he had been commanded, 
with a smile on his face. Soon Mrs, Nash 
heard the thump of the ax and said to her- 
self, “The audacity of some people—coming 
to the front door!” 

About ten minutes later she heard the 
familiar step of her husband. 


“Who’s down stairs?” he asked immed- 
lately upon entering the room. 


“That man you hired to chop the wood,” 
she exclaimed, “and he had the insolence 
to grin when I told him to go to the cel- 
lar.” 

“Why, he said he couldn’t come,” Mr. 
Nash exclaimed. “I'll get an explanation 
from him,” he added angrily, 

Soon Mrs. Nash heard the two men laugh- 
ing and her husband’s voice, “Gee, that’s 


a good one!” 

Both men entered, Mr. Nash laughing 
heartily. 

“My dear, let me introduce my brother, 
Oswald.” 

Mrs. Nash 
woman would have done—fainted. 


gasped and—as any other 


DERELICTS 
By Levi Ladd, ’29 


Singapore! That infamous little port 
tucked away at the far end of the world, 
The home of few, the haven of many ! 
Castaways! Criminals! 


There one may 


easily study the broad range of conflicting 


emotions surging through the human 
brain. 
Here is life in all its phases. Life and 


love, languid and alluring. Blood red ro- 
mance intermingled with commonplace ac- 
tualities. Hot, sweltering streets! The 
booming of the turbu'ant surf, thundering 
coolies, children, free from the pangs of 


conscience. 


Then joy is obliterated and grim, stark 
tragedy creeps in. The wharves, jutting 
out like sentinels, present a sinister appear- 
Huge boathands and landsmen toil- 
ing. incessantly. Taut strained 
and rippling as though to burst the skin, 


ance, 
muscles, 
drip perspiration at every movement. 
Drops, which, glistening in the tropic sun, 
fall unheeded. Listless and weary, the men 
care little what fate holds in store for them. 
Further along the picturesque waterfront 
are the denizens of the underworld. The 
underworld! Here crime has done its 
worst. Human derelicts! Lost souls of 
men that were. Well may this be called 
“The street of forgotten men”! 


Far away to the east is the rolling sea 
of emerald green, slashed here and there 
with the snowy white of coral reefs, Eve- 
ning in Singapore. The click-clicking of 
coolies trotting here and there, broken at 
regular intervals by the dull roar of the 
distant surf. The intense black tropical 
heavens dotted with a myriad of glimmer- 
ing stars. To the west is the low booming 
of the alligators in the lagoons. 
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YOUR FIRST HAIRCUT 
By Marjorie Davis, ’30 


The day has come. You walk into the 


barber shop, trying to appear dignified and 
to look as if you had often been there be- 


fore, You notice many people sitting near, 


and they all stare at you as you come in, 
You walk up to the nearest barber (who is 
busy cutting someone’s hair) and tell him 
that you want a haircut, carefully explain- 


ing all the little details. When you finally 


finish the ordeal, he says rather briskly for 
you to please take a seat, and tells you that 
he will cut your hair when it comes your 


turn. Well, that’s news, but you appear 


as if it weren’t, and so you walk cautiously 
across the room and take the one empty 
seat in the corner. Soon the barber to 
whom you spoke calls out, “Next,” and 
you (thinking of course that it means you) 
get up and hurry over to him. As) you are 
climbing up into the barber’s chair, he says 
(louder than necessary, you think), “Just 
a minute, please. It’s not your turn yet.” 
So you get slowly down and, very red in 
the face, go quietly back to your seat, not 
daring to look at anyone, while a man takes 
the chair you have just left. Soon, after 
some other barbers have called out “Next” 
and you have almost gotten up each time, 
the barber you spoke to first calls out, 
However, you do not dare 
to move because you are afraid you will 
So you take 
up a magazine and busy yourself with it. 
All the time, however, you hear him keep 
calling, “Next. Next.” Soon he walks over 
to you and says, “It’s your turn now.” So 
you get up, redder in the face than before, 
(as if you could be), and go to the chair to 
have your hair cut, hoping that it will 


“Next” again, 


make another awful mistake. 


never, never grow any more. 


THE CASCADE 
By Dorothea Salman, ’29 


Rushing with full force upon the large 
the 


splashes and drips into a dark, eerie pool, 


moss-grown rocks, gushing water 
A tiny stream trickles from this natural 
basin around the many trees in its course 
To the left 


natural wonder, the massive rocks form a 


down the mountain. of this 


dark awe-inspiring cave of unusual height. 
Tall, bushy hemlock trees line the banks 
of the cascade,.and extend their thickly- 
needled branches over the water to darken 


this beautiful spot. Nevertheless, at cer- 


tain hours the sun bestows its golden rays 


through the ever-changing openings, and 
the water reflects the song birds as they 
fly from branch to branch, and_ finally 
perch on the upmost one to sing their good- 
night song. 


—_O-—— 
UP IN THE CLOUDS 
By Betty Getchell, ’30 


Have you ever been up on a mountain 

With clouds zigging right by your face, 

While every few minutes they lift up 

And leave near you never a trace, 

And you can see others, afar off, 

And watch them come straight through the 
air, 

And then you are lost in them, lost 

With nothing but gray, everywhere? 

Then you know the feeling to which 

I look forward most of the time, 

Since every summer, I go where 

Up cloud-topped mountains I climb, 

And watch them keep coming and going— 

With the dew and the rain [ am wet— 

But, somehow, I stay there, regardless, 

And ev’rything else | forget. 
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ON WEARING NEW SHOES 
By Elinor Hollis, P.G, 


We have often wondered why shoes, un- 
Un- 


doubtedly that palpably “new” look will 


like pipes, do not mellow with age. 


become effaced; all too quickly will the 
day break when they will have become de- 
crepit and spiritless,—down at the heel, so 


to speak. 


Some time ago we had occasion to pur- 
chase a pair of golf shoes, which we have 


named Sandy and Andy. They twinkled at 


us so delightffully from their green plush 
cushion in the window that we hesitated, 


and were lost. They were of that peculiar 


shade of yellow bordering on tangerine that 
is so flattering in, say, size eight or nine. 
We, ourselves, were rather skeptical, but 
the clerk, an estimable young man, truly, 
assured us that the color would tone down 


after a bit of polishing, 


The twins accompanied us to the links 
the following day, and we, thus arrayed in 
the glory of Solomon, became so enamour- 
ed of them that we could scarcely lift our 
eyes from their brilliance in order to make 
the necessary play with our iron. Having 
reached the sixteenth without undue dis- 
comfort, we were somewhat vexed to have 
Sandy (or was it Andy?) begin to protest 
audibly, with a truly disquieting groan fol- 
lowed by a squeak; and more than ever 
were we chagrined when, having negotiat- 
seventeenth, Andy was it 


ed. sthe (or 


f Lissays 


Sandy?) possessing a dark brown sole, ad- 
ded his dolorous wail to the complaint of 
his fellow. In spite of the unsympathetic 
choral ensemble we managed at the last 
hole to be two up on our adversaries, who 
were playing their mashies unsuccessfully 
while they glared with baleful eyes at our 
now dazzling, chirruping twins. 

We exposed this blithe pair to the weath- 
er, and hopefully polished and rubbed them. 
Alas! they positively grinned, with tongues 
agape, at our discomfiture as we surveyed 
their shining surfaces. For some time we 
subjected Sandy and Andy to this treat- 
ment, and always with the same result,— 
a. polish more vivid if possible than that 
which graced their début. 

Then, suddenly, with little warning, we 
awoke one morning to find Sandy and 
Andy looking seedy, almost disreputable. 
Sandy’s dark brown sole, having worn it- 
self out with creaking, was about to sep- 
arate forever from his now shabby body, 
and an eyelet hung loosely on a broken 
string, Andy’s tongue hung out dejectedly, 
like that of a dog who thirsts, and his heel 
sagged dispiritedly. Yes, they were de- 
cidedly shabby, and though we admit they 
had we heartily regretted 
parting with them. 


many faults, 


However, we made a visit to the Shoe 
Emporium yesterday, and invested in a pair 
of brogues in a color which, the clerk glibly 
said, “is most becoming to the long, slender 
foot.” To be sure, a singularly bright hight 
seems to emanate from them, but the sales- 
man declares that this will burn to a mel- 
low glow. 
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THE CHERRY TREE 
By Ruth Harris, ’29 


The Cherry Tree was one of the features 
of my childhood. It was not an ordinary 
cherry tree-—there were two of those in 
our own garden, though neither of them 
was very interesting. One of them, I re- 
member, bore countless sour, red cherries: 
the other, great black ones, for which the 
robins displayed a marked preference. Our 
Cherry Tree was different from either of 
these. It was an aristocrat among plebe- 
ians, a noble among serfs. To be sure it 
bore no fruit, and now that I think of it, 
I do not see how it ever came to be known 
as a cherry tree,—certainly I never saw a 
single cherry on it. It did have blossoms, 
though. They were pale, pink things, more 
like miniature roses than anything else, and 
ideal for filling May baskets with. The 
Tree itself was large and rambling and ma- 
hogany colored. It was smooth and had just 
the right degree of accessibility. That. is, 
it was not too hard for us to climb, yet it 
presented insurmountable difficulties to the 
“younger children.” It was a refuge from 
home when parents were too exacting, a 
playhouse, a clubhouse, and a citadel, It 
was, In fact, a neighborhood institution. 

The most delightful games could be play- 
ed within its domains. One learned to 
swing monkey fashion from the top branch 
to the bottom, and to criss-cross from limb 
We even played tag there, and it 
took on an element of danger it never had 
Once I miss- 


to limb. 


when played on the ground. 
ed my hold and was only saved from fall- 
ing by a branch which caught in my belt. 
Ages passed before they could get a ladder 
to fetch me down, and if the branch had 
been weaker, | should hate to contemplate 
the results, After seeing Douglas Fair- 
banks in Robin Hood, we rigged up a rope 
ladder out of an old fashioned clothesline, 


but when we had nearly all been hung try- 
ing to use it, we gave up the attempt. We 
once waged an exciting battle against the 
“younger children.” They attempted to in- 
vade this sacred retreat by means of an 
old bed spring they had found in the Burnt 
This the establishment to 
which the Cherry Tree had once blonged, 


but which long ago had been burned to the 


House. was 


ground. We finally won, and disposed of 


the bed spring by burying it in ashes. 


But the climax of my career came when 
With an old 
umbrella I laborously climbed the Tree, and 


I essayed a parachute jump. 


with a juvenile audience looking on, en- 
thralled, I opened the umbrella and jump- 
ed. But alas! 
one of those unstable affairs which are like- 


The pretended ‘chute was 
ly to close at any minute. Midway in the 
air its black folds enveloped my head and 
Only 
my guardian angel 


I completed the jump in darkness, 
drastic methods by 
could have saved me. I do not know what 
he did but. it was effective, then but not, 
later. My sister told my mother, and I, 
the pioneer of aviation, got a spanking 
which curbed all further ambitious in that 
direction. Shortly after this we moved and 
only the memory of Our Tree was left. 


—_—O— 
ON SNEEZING 
By Walter Bezanson, ’29 


How few people really appreciate the 
benefits—mental, and 
which are involved in the manly art of 


moral, physical 
sneezing. The average person regards this 
operation as the height of humility and dis- 
courtesy. Urged by my conscience to ex- 
pose this popular fallacy, it is my purpose 
te prove conclusively that it is a noble 
privilege and a solemn duty to sneeze at 
least three times on week days and five 
times on Sundays. My only recompense is 
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the self-satisfaction of aiding in the world 
search for truth, 


Let us first consider in what this per- 
formance consists. The dictionary defines 
the verb “to sneeze” in the following rhe- 
torical phraseology: “to make a sudden, 
violent, spasmodic, and audible expiration 
of breath, chiefly through the nose.” Ad- 
mitted to be quite an authority on etymolo- 
gical matters, I most obstinately choose to 
disagree on this occasion; for sneezing is 
not a mere act, but a releasing of internal 
pressure which tends to elevate the per- 
former in body, mind, and soul. 

The physical benefits are most easily per- 
ceived by one who is at all observant. First 
and foremost comes the slow but anxious 
moments when the head is lifted to an 
almost unbelievable position well back of 
the vertical line. This necessitates the high- 
ly valuable movements of the spinal chord 
which tend to strengthen it and thus aid 
the digestion of jello and applesauce, Fol- 
lowing this graceful and charming bit ot 
calisthenics is the snap as the head bounds 
forward and downward on its muscle-build- 
ing voyage. A litheness is imparted to the 
torso by this simple action which tends 
towards longevity. Little need be said of 
the body action which accompanies it, for 
all know that the brawn of centuries has 
been obtained here. 

The mental recompenses from sneezing 
are too seldom realized. It brings about a 
clarity of the senses which has helped many 
a world hero to gain his fame. Without a 
doubt, that cry of “Eureka”, which rang 
from the bathtub of Archimedes and has 
echoed down through the ages, was but an 
and modified form of “Katch- 
00-00”. Many a man has been saved a 
bump on the head by a timely sneeze, and 
many a pdestrian owes his existence to an 
interrupting expression of finality which 


ancient 


goes by the same name. 


The moral compensations from this cere- 
mony are probably greatest of any, One 
feels a true sense of humility and repen- 
tance creeping over himself immediately 
after indulging in this helpful practice. 
This is perhaps deepened when there are 
those sympathizers who venture too close. 
Often a good, healthy sneeze will awaken in 
an individual a new sense of responsibility 
to his fellow men; or it will inculcate a 
moral understanding here-to-for unknown. 

And thus you see that to you is opened a 
new realm of opportunity, a veritable world 
of possibility, in which you may grow in 
body, mind and soul. The following gen- 
eral rule will assist in your daily exercise: 

Sneeze once upon arising, immediately 
after each meal, and before going to bed. 

I trust that it may be with a new sense 
of pleasure that you will welcome each and 
every bit of of the olfactory 
nerves; that you will all warning 
tickles of the nasal organ with undeniable 
delight: and that it may all lead you to that 
most delightful of all pastimes—sneezing. 

oo 


A PLUMBER OR A POET 


By Priscilla Boyd, ’29 

We have all heard people say, “It’s a 
woman’s privilege. to change her mind,” 
I consider no woman ever used this privi- 
lege as much as the average boy does be- 
tween—well let us say—the ages of ten 
and fourteen. The subject on which they 
change their opinions is that of their future 
Having watched my brother and 
intimate friends 


irritation 
hail 


careers. 
several of his 
struggle through this stage, I consider my- 
self something of an authority on the sub- 
ject. Let us consider a few of their ambi- 
tions. 

At the age of ten the boys I am discuss- 
ing were sure that there is no more honor- 
than that of fireman. Never 


more 


able career 
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would they desire to do anything else while 
this career remained open, They even prac- 
ticed for their future profession. This so- 
called practice consisted of leaning a tall 
ladder against a house, and jumping off 


each rung in succession, beginning with 
the lowest. The winner (he jumped off the 
top rung, although he nearly broke his back 
doing so) was chief fireman. No one could 
impress upon them the fact that few fire- 


off 
is the Masculine Mind. 


have occasion ladder 


Such 


men to jump 


rungs. 
The next ambition that seized them was 
“Beva «bud 


Fisher or a Sydney Smith,” was their battle 
cry. We have all seen in the various pop- 


that concerning cartooning, 


ular magazines the ad. “Be a Cartoonist. 
Farn five hundred a week. Anyone can do 
it.” One of the boys succumbed to this 
luring appeal, and sent in his name. By 
return mail he received a letter. “Send 
ninety-nine dollars and twenty-two cents, 
and we will make you the greatest cartoon- 
ist of the age.” But alas! No one would ad- 
the dollars and 
twenty-two cents. He was obliged to give 
up the idea. But for the next three years, 
at least twice a week, the cartooning com- 
pany sent him letters, all kinds of letters. 
The moral is obvious. 


vance him ninety-nine 


Next, under the influence of Zane Grey, 
as well as Tom Mix, Ken Maynard, Fred 
Thomson, and other “western” movie stars, 
they were determined to be cowboys. 
Nothing else would suit them. This spring 
my father went on a Western trip, and— 
after many urgent requests—he brought 
back to my brother a real lariat from Texas, 
such as the cowboys use in roping steers 
and bucking bronchos, And then the fun 
began! The neighborhood was entertained 
with the sight of these future cowboys 


roping everything in sight, from clothes- 


poles to people. (I, having been among 
the people, sincerely hope that the cowboys 
of the West are more dexterious with a 
rope than the would-be cowboys of the 


East.) 


pointment. 


But they were doomed to disap- 
My father told them that al! 
the ranchers in Texas he had met were loud 
in their condemnation of the cowboy. None 
of them could understand the romance with 


which the Eastern boys—and young ladies 


—surrounded them. 


But one ambition has held its own. It 
reigns between spasms of following lines. 
It is a profession probably none of the boys 
will ever follow, but they like to discuss it. 
The career is that of a sailor. Our house 
overflows with books such as: “The Navy 
Boys in the Tropics,” “All for Annapolis,” 
etc. etc. ad infinitum. is looked 
upon with something akin to reverence. 


A. sailor 


The boys are probably not alone in this am- 
bition. At sometime or other in his career 
every boy wants to be a sailor, and ninety- 
five per cent of them will never set foot in 
a boat, that is outside of canoes or ferry- 


boats. 


But I am exceeding my word limit. There 
are hundreds of other ambitions to which 
these boys once were true. In the dim past 
they wanted to be train conductors; they 
liked to punch tickets; or, under the influ- 
ence of Sherlock Holmes and Nick Carter, 
they must be detectives. One summer they 
wanted to be icemen; that was the year 
“Red” Grange carried ice. And for quite 
a long period they were determined to be 
North-West Mounted Policemen, and have 
the intriguing motto of “Get Your Man,” 
to live up to. 


The families of the boys are now in 
doubt. Will they be poets or plumbers? 
ministers or miners? bankers or bandits? | 


doubt if even the boys know the answer. 
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-: Foreten Laneuaees --- 


BONA PUELLA 
Frederick Cleaves, 732. 
Erat 


Oppidani regi- 


Olim erat magnum, bellum in terra. 
inter reginam et oppidanos. 
nam non amabant. Regina mala erat, inimica 
oppidanis et deis in templo non grato erat. 
Diu 


Hastas, sagittas et pila milta habebant. Erat 


oppidani contra reginam pugnabant. 
puella in oppido, filia Marci, poetae clari. 
Oppidani eam laudabant et amabant. Ham 
reginam postulabant. Ea erat bona et grata 
deis. Mox reganam antiquam superabant et 
servos multos occupabant. ona puella erat 


regina nova et servi eam amabant. 
—_—O— 


““O ANUS ODIOSA”’ 
Francis Cleaves, ’29. 
Quis ah Latina nefasta hodie te amat? Ena 
igitur nune! 
Pandave comis passis sponteque praedida 
pallae 
In furvas silvas coluber veluti cito serpe 
In atraque caverna semper tepte ita posthae 
Abdere oportet. 
Nonne doloris et lamentorum sis stimulator? 
Nonne nocens stimulas permagno cum cruciatu 
Intolerando discipulos? Miserabilis ito! 
Ne sis curae nune puero nihili esse hominem 
qui 
Te arbitratur quique odium tibi fert. Re- 
peto ito. 


MA SALLE DE CLASSE 


Blanche Stupak, 731. 


Ma salle de classe est salle deux cent huit. 
C’est sur le deuxieme étage. I] y a deux 


portes. Une porte a une fenétre. Il y a six 
petites fenétres devant la salle et trois grandes 
Les 


fenétres devant la salle ont soixante-douze 


fenétres brilliantes a ecdté de la salle. 


vitres. <A cdté de la salle il y a soixante-douze 
vitres, aussi. Les stores sont jaunes. Ia salle 
a beaucoup de soleil. Beaucoup de jolies car- 
tes postales sont sur l’affiche. 
toujours confortable. 


La salle est 
La statue grecque est 


sur un mur jaune. Le téléphone noir est sur 


Les 
quatre lumicres électriques sont sur le pla- 


le tableau noir tout pris de la porte. 


fond, et le bouton ¢lectrique est prés du tél- 
éphone sur l’affiche. La pendule brune est 
loin de la fenétre. Nous avons six brosses sur 
le rayon du tableau noir. Sur le pupitre il y 
a un papier buvard vert, une grammaire 
rouge, une gomme brune, un crayon bleu, un 
papier blane, et beaucoup de livres. Nous 
avons un panier a papier pres du pupitre. 
Les chaises sont jaunes. Les tableaux sont 


loin du thermometre. -L’encre bleue est 


dans l’encrier sur le bureau. Nous avons 
vingt-quatre banes et pupitres. Je m’assois 
pres de la fenétre et pres de Mademoiselle 


Roper, aussi. 

Notre maitresse est trés bonne et elle n’est 
pas tres grande. Nous avons une poupée 
d’Alsace. La salle francaise est trés jolie, et 


confortable. 
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UNE PROMENADE 
Par Anna Pigaga’ 730. 


A Paris les Américains prennent un ex- 
cellent chemin de fer souterrain, qui par- 
court toute la ville et qui s’appelle le Métro, 
mais he vrai mon est ‘‘Métropolitain.’’ Ils 
sont arrivés bien vite a la station de la Cité 
A la station ils voient le Marché aux Fleurs 
oti on vend des fleurs. On y vend aussi des 


oiseau et d’autres choses. Les Américains 
regardent la Prefécture de Police et |’ Ho6tel- 


Dieu ici. 


Apres s’étre promenés pour quelques min- 
utes ils voient le Palais de Justice et la Con- 
ciergerie. Le Palais de Justice est un grand 
édifice oU on essaye de donner le justice aux 
prisonniers. La Conciergerie est un coin du 
Palais de Justice. C’est la que furent dét- 
enus des prisonniers de la Révolution, et aussi 
la reine Marie-Antoinette. 
Palais de 


pelle. 


Dans la cour du 
Justice se trouve la Sainte-Cha- 
Ils voient la fleche qui est un des plus 
beaux spécimens de l’arehitecture gothique de 
toute la ville. 


Les 


trouve un grand musée Quelques parties du 


Américains voient le Louvre ou se 


batiment servent de bureaux a des minis- 
C’est un vaste édifice, anciennement le 


palais de rois de France. 


teres. 


On voit aussi l’Are de Triomphe qui est 
dans la place de |’Etoile. Il y a douze ave- 
nues qui commencent a cet are. La tombe 
du soldat inconnu se trouve sous l’are. Il y 
a une flamme éternelle sur la tombe. Quelques 
avenues qui commencent a sont les 


Champs Elysés, ’avenue Haussman, l’avenue 


are 


Haussman, l’avenue Victor Hugo, et l’avenue 
de Grande Armée. 


Il visitent de Palais Bourbon, ot siege la 


chambre des députés, que nous appellerions 
chez nous la Chambre des représentants. La 
longue promenade est tres intéressante aux 


deux Amériecains. 


EN CHOISISSANT UN LIVRE. 
Par C. Carroll Hollis, ’29 


Je vais a la bibliotheque chercher un bon 
livre a lire pour une revue. Dans la biblio- 
theque au mur il y a une liste de titres de 
livres qu’ il faut qu’on lise cette année. Je 
la regarde. Y a-t-il un livre que j’ai déja lu? 
Pas de chance! Je regarde encore, cherchant 
Le voici! ‘*‘The Ro- 
mantic Queen,’’ par Watt. A.. Bore. 
Vavoir cherché diligemment un peu de temps 
Oh ciel! Ce livre est au subject 


de ‘‘Queen Elizabeth,’’ dans cing cent vingt- 


un titre de promesse. 
Apres 


je la trouve. 


trois pages. Je pense beaucoup de choses rav- 
issantes de Monsieur Watt. A. Bore et re- 
tourne a la liste. Un autre livre qui a un bon 
titre est ‘‘The Idol of a Nation’’ par Ann. 
Otherboare. Ce livre, je trouve est une autre 
surprise désagréable. C’est la vie de Napol- 


éon dans cing cent sept pages 


Assez désillusionné je retourne encore a la 
liste résolvant que cette fois j’obtiendrai un 
livre méme s’il a mille pages. Je me uate 
ai changer mon avis, cependant, quand je vois 
que le prochain livre est ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 


ress,’” par Jean Bunyan. 


Le bibliothécaire entre. Elle me dit que 
‘““The Americanizaton of Edward Bok,’’ est 
trés intéressant. Je prends ce livre et je le 
Dé- 


sormais, a dater de ce jour je demanderai 


ls. Comme je suis content de ce livre! 


toujours le conseil au bibliothécaire. 
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LA PLAISANTERIE 
Par Elsie Schwartner, ’29. 


Un matin quand ma mére est montée pour 
me réveiller je l’ai étonnée en disant, ‘‘Je ne 
vais pas aller a l’école aujourd’ hui.”’ 

‘“Mais pourquoi? Etes-vous malade?’’ m’a 
demandé ma mére. 

‘“Non, je ne suis pas malade,’’ 


pondu. 


al-je ré- 


‘*Eh bien, qu’avez-vous?’’ 
‘“Je n’ai rien. Je ne veux pas aller a 
Je veux dormir.” Et je me suis re- 


tournée pour me rendormir. 


lécole. 


‘*Mais il vous faut une raison.”’ 

“Kh bien, maman, si vous voulez savoir 
pourquoi, @’est que j’ail oublié de faire mes 
devoirs hier soir, 

poAht Ne savez-vyous pas 
qu’il vous faut retenir vos devoirs?’’ Et 
J’étais tout 
oreilles un moment et alors j’ai éclaté de rire. 


Voila la raison! 
elle a continué a me gronder. 


‘“Cessez! Soyez assez aimable a me dire 


’? m’a-t-elle prié. 


pourquoi vous riez, 

‘*Bien entendu, maman. Ne savez-vous pas 
que ¢’est aujourd’hui la féte de Washington? 
On ne-va pas a |’école aujourd’bhui.”’ 

“Mon Dieux! Mais vous avez raison. Je 
Vai oublié tout a fait.”’ 

‘Vous voyez, maman, que je ne suis pas la 
seule qui oublie. J’ai fait mes devoirs hier 
soir. Voudriez-vous bien aller au cinéma cet 
apres-midi?’’ 


J’irai avee vous.”’ 


SO T.ouL! 

“(est entendu.’’ Alors je me suis levée et 
habillee. 

—_—O— 
NOTRE SALLE DE CLASSE 
Par Dorothy Burton, 731 

Bonjour! Cherchez-vous la salle de classe 
francaise ? 

Oui, ot est-elle? 

Voici la salle. Le grand bureau devant la 


classe est le bureau de la maitresse. Ma chaise 
est la-bas prés des fenétres, 

Ou est ma place? 

Votre bane est le premier a cdté des af- 
fiches. 

(u’est-ce que e’est pres de la corde du 
store ? 
Voila un téleé- 
phone, mais nous ne poussons pas le bouton 
et parlons. 


C’est une machine 4a tailler. 


Regardez les images et les cartes 
sur le mur. 

Avez-vous une bibliothéque? 

Oui, Oui! J’aime 4 montrer notre bib- 
hotheque a nouveaux éléves. 

Qui éerit sur le tableau noir? 

Nous jeunnes filles: et la garcons et la mait- 
resse, 

Merci, Jeanne. 

Adieu, Serena! 
ered 


LES ARBES 


Par Katharine Lewis, 730. 


J’aime bien les jolies fleurs 

Et tous les animaux, 

Les foréts belles, les oiseaux, tels 
Sont aussi dans mon coeur. 


Mais je les aime autant. 

Que toutes ces autres choses 

Les arbres grands, et fleurissants 
Le bel ouvrage de Dieu. 


Les arbres qui tordent dans le vent, 
Les arbres dans 1l’orage 
Les arbres forts, de toutes les sortes, 
Mais je les aime autant. 


J’aime mieux les arbres isolés 
Sur les montagnes froides, 
[ls, ils sont beaux, comme un tableau, 


Charmants dans leur fierté. 
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UN PETIT INCIDENT BANAL 
Par Francis Cleaves, ’29. 


‘Beaux maquereaux! Beau  maquer- 
eaux! A bon marché!’’ erie la marchande de 
poisson. 


Monsieur le boulanger se leve, et avanc- 
ant la téte de la fenétre il dit, “‘Qui est la 


d’une si bonne heure? Qu’y a-t-il?”’ 


Madame la marchande le voit et répond, 
‘Oh bonjour, monsieur! C’est moi, march- 
ande de poisson. J'%en ai de beaux ce matin. 


Voudriez-vous bien en acheter?’’ 


‘‘Ah bah!’’ dit-il, ‘“‘je ne saig. Attends! 
A moins que je ne la demande a ma femme, 
je ne peux faire une emplette. Entre dans 
la boutique en bas!’’ et puis il retire la téte 
et ferme la fenétre. 


‘“‘Ma foi, quel grigou!’’ murmure-t-elle. 


Entrant dans la boutique madame la mar- 
chande apercoit a la gauche des gateau. 


Or en ce moment-ci, Monsieur le boulanger 
entre d’une porte au fond de la salle. ‘‘ Hein, 
-que fais-tu la?’’ dit-il. La pauvre femme se 
met a courir de la boutique. ‘‘Halte, vol- 
euse!’’ erie Je boulanger en colére et saisit 
le bras a la femme. 


‘Ah, monsieur, ayez au coeur de la pitié 
de moi! Je suis misérable, je n’ai rien, pas 
d’argent, et pas de maison. Oh, je vous prie, 
ne le dites pas a l’agent de police!” 


Sa gorge se serre et des larmes aux yeux, 
il dit ‘‘Chére femme, je regrette ce que j’ai 
dit; j'ai compassion de toi. Je te permettrai 
d’avoir le gateau. Tu, as trouvé un ami, Tu 
voudras bien m’excuser, n’est-ce pas? Je ne 
t’en veux pas. Aie la bonté de t’asseoir pour 
me montrer ton poisson. En effet, ‘au besoin 


on connait l’ami.’ ”’ 
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Poetry 


THE SPECTRE SHIP 
By Levi Ladd, ’29 


*Twas on a sultry evening, 

In the midst of the China Sea, 
That a strange and fearful venture 
Befell the crew of the Nancy Lee. 


But four days out from Singapore; 

A cargo of ivory had they, 

Bound for Liverpool in four weeks more, 
On the last of the month of May. 


On the second watch of the fifth day out, 

A fog o’ercame the sea, 

With a blanket so dense that none could 
discern 

What lay ahead, ahead of the Nancy Lee! 


A sudden calm o’ercame the deep; 

A deathly silence prevailed the air; 

The sails flapped aimlessly in the wind,— 
Only the creaking of spars was there. 


From out that solid wall of fog, 
Ahead of the Nancy Lee, 

There sailed a ship, a spectre ship 
Across that glassy sea. 


A ship of ancient build was she; 

Her timbers of raven hue; 

Her sails were furled, her rigging trim, 
But on deck there was no crew. 


She passed beyond that wall of fog 
And into the great blue sea, 
Leaving behind an awful fear 

In the crew of the Nancy Lee. 


From some of her crew an agonized wail 

Broke forth to the listening clouds: 

“The Flying Dutchman has passed our 
way, 

The ship with the barren shrouds,” 


An hour passed and all was well, 

When, quickly, as by a giant hand, 

The fog was whisked away, and all could 
see 

The rolling deep, but no sight of land. 


The ship with safety made the port, 
Sut the crew still talk, ’tis told to me, 
Of the spectre ship they saw that day 
In the midst of the China Sea. 


—O— 


THE WATERFALL 
By Lucile Gulliver, ’29 


Hark to the waterfall sparkling and pranc- 
ing, 

As over the rough, ragged ledges it flows; 

Through shadow and sunlight its bubbles 
are dancing, 

Down to the valley still onward it goes. 
Sever 
SPORTSMANSHIP 
By June Waldron, ’29 

To be able to lose in the best of spirit, 

To win and think of the other fellow; 

To play the game for the best there is in 
it, 

To give all you have in an effort to win it, 

That is sportsmanship. 


THE TELEPHONE MESSAGE 
By Betty Getchell, ’30 
One evening at his radio 
Was fooling Jim McNear; 
*Twas on the eve of the big fight, 
But it wasn’t coming clear. 


When all at once the phone bell rang, 


He went to answer it, 
“Hello, hello,” from a soprano voice, 
“We’re down the hall a bit. 


} 


“And from our suite your radio 
Sounds most as clear as tho 

’T were right in our suite with us.” 
paids|ime li tirasttlow.. 
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“Oh, no,” the voice replied to him, 
“Oh please don’t do that now! 
The fight is at its very height; 
It’s simple great, and how! 


“But turn it up a little more; 
I’ve missed a few things, so 
If you should turn it louder now 


I'd hear it, blow for blow.” 


I'll do that, lady,” Jim replied, 
“Tl-do-it with great joy.” 
“Lady, lady!” screamed the voice, 


“Tm just a little boy!” 
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SENIOR CLASS REPORT 


The first meeting of the Senior Class was 
held on September 17, 1928. A nominating 
Paul 
Marion Wagner, Ruth Allen, and Walter 


committee, consisting of Ouinlan, 


3ezanson, was elected, 


At the second meeting held on Septem- 
ber 24 the following class officers were elec- 
Led; 

President, Alvan Ryan 
Vice-President, Ruth Allen 
Treasurer, Karl Flint 
Secretary, Marie Whelan 


The senior play committee was elected at 
the third class meeting held on October 20, 
The members were John Woodruff, Ruth 
Starkweather, Elinor Glidden and Walter 
Bezanson. 

It was stated that class dues would have 
to be paid by. March 1, 1929. 

The Senior Class is very well represented 
on both the football team and the girls’ 
hockey team. 

The senior boys on the football squad are 
Captain Karl Flint, Albert Tocci, Herbert 
Woods, Arthur Rodgers, Herbert Bacon, 
William Mulherin, Paul 
Ryan Robert Mann, Lloyd Remsen, and 


Quinlan, Alvan 


Levi Ladd. 
The senior girls on the hockey squad are 
Captain Helen Hammersley, Norma _ Col- 


burn, Mabel Thomas, Blanche Weston, 


Ruth Starkweather, 
Louise Josselyn, Ruth Harris, and Marie 
Whelan. Lucile Gulliver was elected man- 
ager of the hockey team. 


Donahue, 


Loretta 


The senior class team won the class hock- 
ey tournament, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Marie Whelan, Secretary. 
os 
JUNIOR CLASS REPORT 


The first meeting of the Junior Class was 
held October 25 for the purpose of electing 
a nominating committee, was to 


The 


which 
make nominations for class officers. 
following committee was elected: 


Margaret Rice 
Marion Fighme 
Marjorie Davis 
Elizabeth Donald 

The second class meeting was held No- 
vember 5 for the purpose of selecting a gift 
for a classmate who was in the hospital, 
and to decide the amount of money to be 
spent for it. Winnifred Beal volunteered to 
take charge ot the matter. 

The third meeting was held November 
8. The meeting was called to elect class 
officers. As the representation of the class 
was very small, it was decided to vote in 
the home 


rooms. The following officers 


were elected: 


as 


ae 


THE RADI ATOR 


Chaos and Dark 
Guess Where? 


————————__—$<$<—<—<—o 
Ee ° 
) BS was sTMaAS | 
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a 


FAN 
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FOR USE 
DURING TEsTs 


WOULDN’T 
MISS FESSENDEN 
Look NICE 
WITH ONE OF 
tHese ? 


GETTING THE 
PF KINKS OUT OF 
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TRE DAY FO: 
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Ae 
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President, Francis Donahue 
Vice-president, Winnifred Beal 
Secretary, Wilhelmina Hutchins 
Treasurer, Davis MacIntosh 

The Junior Class was represented in field 
hockey by Olive Hasenfus, Rosalie Leahy, 
and Vivian Wahlig. 

-The following boys represented the class 
in football: 

Robert Acroyd, Dalton Wein, 
Sparkes, Francis Donahue, Davis MaclIn- 
tosh, Levi Ladd, and Clifford Bryant. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W.lhelmina L. Hutchins, Secretary. 


Thomas 


—_—O-— 


SOPHOMORE CLASS REPORT 


There have been five Sophomore Class 
meetings so far this year. As a result of the 
elec.ion of officers Richard Hodgdon was 
elected president; Ruth Nason, vice-presi- 
dent; Aaron Loomis, treasurer; and Elinor 
S.urtevant, secretary. 

Ata 
chesen, consisting 


later date a ring committee was 
of Florence Coleman, 
cha‘rman; Mildred Bond, Jeanette Birkett, 
Lloyd) Allen; “and: Curti¢exClark. *) ‘Three 
stvles of r:ngs were chosen. The voting for 
these rings was very close, but the “Pio- 
neer” ring won in the end, 
Respectfully submitted, 

Elinor Sturtevant, Secretary 

eras 


THE FRESHMAN CLASS REPORT 


On November zO the Freshman cla'ss 
was called together for the purpose of or- 
gan:zing. With Mitchell Boyd in the chair 
and Jane Burton as Secretary pro tem, the 
following officers were elected: 

President, Wilbert Rideout 

Vice-President, Joan Wilkinson 

Secretary, Priscilla Bacon 

Treasurer, John Glidden 

Respectfully submitted, 


Jane Burton, Secretary pro tem 


“OUR LOG” 


Sept. 24 Our first Monday morning en- 
tertainment was furnished by Mil- 
dred Draheim, who gave three in 
teresting readings. 

Mr, Lester Smith of Babson In- 
stitute spoke at assembly on 
“Gamebirds of the Past, Present, 
and Future.” 


het 


Oct. 15 Two well known selections, “At 
Dawning” and “The House By 
the Side of the Road,” were sung 
by Pauline Stanley accompanied 


by Betty Getchell. 


Miss Hildegarde Berthold played 
four beautiful selections, two of 
which were written by Shubert, 
accompanied by Ruth Allen. 

Oct. 29 A Proclamation was read by Al- 
van Ryan. Two of Roosevelt’s 
Letters to his son were read by 
William Mulherin, An account of 
the Building of the Panama Canal 
was given by Francis Cleaves, and 
Isabel MacKinnon read a selection 
from “His Soul Goes Marching 
Ont: 

Mr, Floyd 
3urdett College gave a very inter- 
esting speech on “Choosing an Oc- 


Nov. 5 Rissley, professor at 


cupation.” 

The students listened to a concert 
by Walter Damrosch over our new 
radio, made by Robert Henderson 
and Alan Catheron. 

Classes ended at 1.45 and an as- 
sembly was held until 2.15. We 
cheered and sang and then an Ar- 
mistice Day 
Mr. Pollard read the proclamation, 
Robert Wood read “In Flanders 
Field,” and Elizabeth Rohn read 
“Hats Off, The Flag is Passing 
By 


bo 


Nov. 


Nov. 9 


program followed. 
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SCHOLASTIC HONOR ROLL 


Seniors 
Priscilla Boyd 
Ruth Allen 
Walter Bezanson 
Juniors 
Winnifred Beal 
Mildred Draheim 
Sophomores 


Kathleen Birtwell 
Doris Jones 
Rose Minkovitz 


Freshmen 
Carolyn Blake 
Eunice Burdick 
Ernestine Ross 
Joan Wilkinson 


—O— 
SCHOOL NEWS 


“Impy” Childs has decided that she can’t 
be without us, so she is back again and we 
are all glad to have her. 

Miss Reed is one of our Faculty Advisers 
for the Advocate. 

Miss Durgin traveled to California dur- 
ing the summer vacation. 


The Freshmen are rapidly progressing 


in this institution of higher learning. 

We have a new radio constructed by the 
excellent work of Allan Catheron and Ro- 
bert Henderson. James Notman generous- 
ly furnished the loud speaker. We owe 
much also to Mr. Benton for his interest 
and assistance in the project. 

Music classes are under the supervision 
of Miss Hildegarde Berthold, and are com- 
pulsory for Freshmen only. 

For post graduates this year we have 
Eleanor and Claire Hollis, Helen Brown, 
Evelyn Davis and Mario De Fazio. 

The Girls’ Glee Club, comprising forty 
chosen voices, is rapidly progressing under 
the able leadership of Miss Berthold. 


Our 


many musicians for the school orchestra. 


new class has furnished a _ great 


The Boys’ Glee Club under Mr. Pollard 


is doing very fine work. 


The first social event of the school season 
was a football rally held in the assembly 
hall, Thursday evening, October 11. Excep- 
tional school spirit was shown by the pu- 
pils, who joined in singing the school songs 
Mr. 


moving pictures on football and diving, 


and giving the cheers, Hearn gave 
which proved most interesting. The speak- 
ers of the evening were Mr. Fradd of Har- 
“Al” Weston 
Coach Delano, Mr. Davis, and, last but not 
least, Captain Flint, 


vard, of Boston College, 


Refreshments were 


served, and there was dancing until 11 


P.M. Our first event was a huge success. 


Beginning with the year 1928-1929 Mr. 
Herbert Stevenson presents a cup to the 
most valuable athlete, which means a clean 
player and a good loser, namely, the best 
sport. We all extend our heartiest thanks 
to Mr. Stevenson. 


We are all very grateful to Mr. John G. 
Schirmer who has donated a new medal to 
our commencement awards. It is known as 
“The John Goodwin Schirmer Health 
Medal”, designed by Miss Margaret Not- 
man, Class of 1928, and is to be awarded 
each year ,beginning in June 1929, to the 
boy and the girl of the Senior Class who 
have maintained the best health records 
during their high school careers. 


Miss Matheson went to California this 
summer, 


Norma Colburn, Helen Hammersley, and 
Ruth Starkweather have been chosen to 
compete for the All New England Hockey 
Team. 
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BOOKS 


“In the Fog” — Trying to do a test. 


“The Crisis” — Report Cards. 


“The Glory of Youth” — Freshmen, 


“Romeo and Juliet” — Marion and “Her- 


bie” 


“Silver Slippers” — The prom. 


“The First. Baseman” 


A. Durkie. 


“The Rivals’ — Herbert Bacon and Roger 


Desmond. 


“Faerie Queen” — Olga McMurdie. 


“A Student in Arms” — We wonder ? 


“Tn the Wilderness” — Mr. Frost’s Tests. 


“Pipefuls’ — Remsen and Wein. 


“FHiddler’s Luck” — Doris Jones. 


“The Singing Man” — Mr. Pollard. 


“Sentimental Tommy” — “Sparkie.” 

“Twice Told Tales” — Copied themes. 

“The Three Musketeers” — Dorothea Sal- 
mon, Priscilla Boyd, and Virginia 


Sawtelle. 


“The Tempest” — June Waldron. 


—_—O—- 


OUR NEW PUPILS 


Elsie Schwartner, ’29. 


Lorraine Morrill, 30. 
Doris Kleinbeck, *30. 


Berthn Redonnet, Bal 


Harriet Wilson, °81. 


Margaret Dodd, EG. 


Dorothy Keogh, * 
Ruth Woolley, 752. 
Edna Goucher, *52. 
Muriel Thacker, °52. 
Alice MeKenney, ‘31. 
Merle Smith, *50. 
Merrill Hobart, ‘51. 
Austin West, ‘51. 
Horace Perry, 52. 
Thomas Dodd, 732. 
George Parker, °52. 
Albert Pezzella, °29. 
Frank McElroy, °30. 
Kenneth Cole, *30. 
Charles Knight, *51. 


Roselle, New Jersey 
Natick, Mass. 

Ohio 

Bristol, Maine 
Newton, Mass. 
Illinois 

Natick, Mass. 
Orange, Mass. 

Nova Scotia 

Quincy, Mass. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Connecticut 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
3edminster Grammar 
Illinois 

30oston, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Newton, Mass. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Auburn, Mass. 


Song Applications 


“Varsity Drag’—Junior Richards. 

“Girl of My Dreams’”—Peggy Rice. 

“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here’—The 
Football Squad, 

“You’re a Real Sweetheart’ 
den. 

“Lover Come Back to Me’—Flintie. 

“What! No Women’’—Boys’ Glee Club. 

“That’s My Weakness Now’—Mr. Benton. 

“Lucky in Love’—Miss Wood. 

“Sonny Boy’’—Charles Johnson. 

“My Angel’—Herby Woods. 


The Perfect N. H. S, Teacher must have: 


Elinor Glid- 


Miss Dudley’s — hair 

Miss Matheson’s — complexion 
Mr. Pollard’s — voice 

Miss Sawyer’s — clothes 

Miss Harrington’s — disposition 
Mr. Benton’s — knowledge 

Mr. Frost’s — wit 

Miss Reed’s — genius 

Miss Clarke’s — whistle 

Miss Fessenden’s — “petiteness” 


Miss Churchill’s — walk 
Mr, Small’s — strength 
— and a Ford! 
The Perfect N. H. S. Girl must have: 
Ruth Allen’s — disposition 
Elinor Glidden’s — eyes 


“Red” Nason’s — hair 

Beatrice Ackroyd’s — dancing ability 

Annie Lee’s — screech 

Pauline Stanley’s — voice 

“Ollie’ Hasenfus’s — athletic achieve- 
ments 


Edna Inge’s — humor. 
“Peggy” Rice’s — physique 
Marion Wagner’s — “line” 
Winnifred Beal’s — clothes 

The Perfect N. H. S, Boy must have: 
“Flintie’s” — hair 
“Herby” Wood’s — winning way 
“Sparkie’s — disposition 
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“Dolly” Wein’s — “line” 

“Al” Durkee’s — bashfulness 

“Remmy’s — smile 

“Red” Bryant’s — physique 

“Squeakie” Quinlan’s — height 

Junior Richard’s — sheikish ways. 

eo 
ALUMNI 

Everett Waining is a prominent athlete 
at Norwich University, having made the 
football, hockey, and baseball teams. 

eOkner se Nie tls. 


Howard 


graduate starring in 


athletics is Godfrey, who has 
played on the football and baseball teams at 
Tufts. 

Robert Polley, N. H. S. ’27, is now on the 
training ship “The Nantucket.” 

Arthur Curren, Jr., now attending Hunt- 
ington School, is the business manager of 
their year book “The Periscope.” 

Margaret Notman is an honor student at 
Wellesley College. 

Prankiin Wood, N. H.-S. ?28,"1s on the 
tennis team at Cushing Academy and was 
also on the scholastic honor roll for the first 


marking period. 


Vame CLASS OF 1928 Occupation 
Cr TVCCMeA CIICSOM. to aise, tuereihorsterercrereter el esta se. At Home 
DOTISWAC SINS 3 2rc fate cere Dr. Banks’ Office, Boston 
DOTISHACIIN SONG cece ices tetere ere Boston Universsity 
Parkers Bartlettinenacten.s slelaver ete Huntington School 
Horothy VBennetivs wrtecere es Moved to Connectcut 
Honothye BrookSw ee ceases Keene Normal, N. H. 
Mizabethe Browne fe ters cr teu ciaciert ene At Home 
Helens DOWN satnorts i casiovos os he nictones Post-Graduate 
Eis CUTS ee ore Old Colony Secretarial Schoo! 
Marion) BUrPess . nm sceh «0s spec Boston Art School 
Bhviliss Galli lige amen sites ec ne sic. Chicago, I]. 
WaltA TN GA TiC nets ars <ietsterre as + Burdett College 
George Caunt ....Bentley’s School of Accounting 
PCLT OWEN. es oe eetares Working for his father 
OTINNER GOW OLY me arth nants 2 ieee Lasell Seminary 
UPL Ee CUTTON aa ratiedetie eos. Huntington School 
Hiizabethe Darra heeds ac ia o Skidmore College 
Hyel yn Davigyess ws. cee cas te Post-Graduate 
Ma wards Dikosane siete cisccent evs at Boston University 
RoberteDonaldeaa.:. sce: Working for his father 
Pauline Donovan ......... Working at Matthew’s 


Name Occupation 
LSA Dele ru var reese Ae SIs aes er a oe At Home 
RiGHAVGeROWLe wi tet eee oe ee? ees At Home 
MULIGIE Gayae. © een ye caktete antte ae Carter’s Office 
Henry, GOrSe tac. « Bentley School of Accounting 
Davide GOSS tsi. ee oe © Bee Carter's Office 
Wrendollehlew.ettmges.s tonite ce ecronte Old Trusty Co. 
ATINA BELICK CY averted nec a Radcliffe College 
Cla rem Ho lligtierrrr crests ve cheese ee Post-Graduate 
IDNA JEWRY Wen aind dpambigs dec dasonnalitn Ison: 
Philo wee reece een Employ of Hasenfus 


Anastasia Kenney ....MacGregor Instrument Co. 
Kdna Kroog ..Katherine Gibbs’ Secretarial School 


ANCE MOOMIS wvaeee see tte sates roe Wellesley College 
Elizabeth MacKinnon ............ Beaver College 
Robert Maloney ....Hmployed by Adams’ Market 
Beulah Mantin i sea unite eee Lasell Seminary 
Richard Mla Views University of Vermont 
leinebaveeisy MOD MON IA 6 ogdhonacadnccc Old Trusty Co. 
Searles Mitchell) |e neee eee Burdett Co lege 
Elizabeth Mitchell ..Framingham Normal School 
James Mulherin ......... Working for his father 
rederick a Murray Peace Harvard University 
Jonna McGacth vate cae eee eoeee Carter’s Office 
Lawrence McCulloch ......./ At Rowe’s Drug Store 
Lawrence Newcomb ..Employ Atlantic Nat. Bank 
SUG LODMEN 1ChO] Sueepeae eer e  e eee Surdett College 
Marlon sNiCKersonmy. ces seein Miss Wheelock’s 
Mia: air eiaeNio Lei gas eee eee Wellesley Coilege 
Mary Alice O’Brien Fannie Farmer’s Cooking Sch. 
VOhNSOMVer sare cee ees Mass. Agricultural College 
Elizabeth Parry ...Old Colony Secretarial School 
Robert Ramsey ...... William and Mary's College 
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FOOTBALL 


Plymouth 12 Needham 6 

The first game of the season was played 
at Plymouth where we went down to de- 
feat after a very close game. Both teams 
played hard, clean football, but Plymouth, 
by far the heavier of the two, slightly out- 
played our team, The outsanding play of 
the game was the eighty yard run for a 
touchdown by “Tommy” Sparkes, after 
picking up a fumble on his own twenty 
yard line. Spath starred for Plymouth by 
scoring both of their touchdowns. 


Needham 18 Franklin 0 

Our first victory of the -year came at 
Franklin, where we carried off the honors 
by the one-sided score of 18-0. Franklin 
was outplayed in every stage of the game 
by the much-improved Needham team. 
Captain Flint and Sparkes showed up bril- 
their fine line- 


“Dinty” Donahue was the 


liantly by running and 
bucking plays. 
outstanding man in the line by making over 
ene half of the tackles. This victory put a 
great deal of pep and morale into the team, 
and they were all set to take Dedham’s 
scalp on the following Friday. 

The Dedham game was played on our 
home grounds before a large holiday crowd. 
Needham fought stubbornly all through the 
game and held the strong Dedham team to 


a scoreless tie. It was a moral victory for 


the blue and white, for it showed them that 
they had the stuff to win. Three times Ded- 
ham was in a scoring position, but the fine 
defensive playing of our team prevented 
score, Donahue, Alden, and Quinlan 
starred in the line for Dedham. 


any 


Needham 25 Concord 6 

We won our second game of the year on 
our home grounds, when we decisively de- 
feated Concord to the tune of 25-6. For 
four years we have gone down to defeat at 
the hands of Concord, but this year be- 
longed to us, and our team showed it by 
easily outclassing its rival throughout the 
It would have doubled the score if 
the first team had remained in, but Coach 


game. 


Delano wanted to give everyone a show. 
Captain Flint and “Al” Tocci were the out- 
standing players of the game. Flint made 
many long runs, two of which went over 
This victory showed the 


real 


for touchdowns, 
that their team 
strength, so evefyone was anxious to see 
Needham make Norwood its fourth straight 
victim on the following Saturday. 


Norwood 14 Needham 6 

On Saturday, October 27, we journeyed 
to Norwood. Norwood had a powerful line 
and a fast backfield and played circles 
around us in the first half. They managed 
to score only seven points, however. In the 
third. period Needham came back fighting 


school had some 
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and: held ‘fairly well until Norwood got 
down on our twenty yard line by a long 
forward pass. It took them eight rushes to 
carry the ball over, The high spot of the 
game came when Johnnie Eagan, a sub- 
stitute fullback, tackled Captain Conley of 
Norwood so hard that the ball went flying 
out of his hands. Captain Flint coming up 
on the dead run, grabbed the spheroid while 
it was still in air and galloped sixty-five 
yards for a touchdown. The absence of 
“Dinty’” Donahue and “Tommy” Sparkes 
was a great disadvantage, while “Al” Tocci, 
with a bad ankle, could not play up to par. 
Captain Flint and “Alex” French starrd for 
us, and Captain Conley and O’Donnell 
played well for Norwood. 


Needham 18 Natick 6 

We won our third game of the season by 
defeating our great rival, Natick, on her own 
playing grounds. Natick had her strongest 
team in years ready for us, She had gone 
undefeated thus far, and not an opposing 
player had as yet crossed her goal line. It 
did not take Needham long to do this trick. 
Early in the second period Captain Flint 
got away for a beautiful run of almost fifty 
yards, before he was finally brought down 
by their safety man. This put new life into 
the team, and they soon had the ball over 
Natick’s goal for the first score of the 
game. At the beginning of the third per- 
iod they started scoring again. One steady 
march for a touchdown followed by another 
made the score at the end of the third per- 
iod 18-0. Natick scored in the last few 
minutes of play by a long forward pass. 
Flint, Tocci, and Sparkes starred in the 
backfield, while the line play showed a great 
improvement due to the return of Sanity 


Donahue. 


Needham 32 North Attleboro 6 


The North Attleboro game was played 
on our home grounds where we were again 


victorious by the one-sided score of 32-6. 
North Attleboro came to Needham with a 
strong team, having held Norwood to the 
close score of 13-0 on the preceding Sat- 
urday. They were all set to run our team 
ragged, but, as it happened, this is just 
what our team did to them, Twice Captain 
Flint ran through the whole North Attle- 

and 
plays 
In the game our players 


boro team for touchdowns. “Tocci 
Sparkes made the other scores by 
through the line. 
showed the effects of real training, and 
their physical condition toward the end of 
the game was far ahead of that of North 
Attleboro. 


long forward pass. 


They got their only score on a 
The playing of Captain 
Flint was the feature of the game. 
Needham 27 Wellesley 13 
On Thanksgiving Day we defeated our 
great rival Wellesley on our own grounds 
before a large holiday crowd. Over two 
thousand people saw our fine team win a 
hard fought contest by the decisive score 
of 27-13. We scored our first touchdown 
scon after the first kickoff by a long march 
The game developed into a 
close Wellesley scored a 
touchdown by a long forward pass, The 
third period opened with another touch- 
Their forward pass- 


down the field. 


contest when 


down for Wellesley. 
ing attacks were working to perfection, and 
this last touchdown threw a big scare into 
the Needham crowd. A long forward pass, 
Mulherin to Quinlan, and Flint’s long dash 
for a touchdown, restored the morale of 
the school. With the score tied, our team 
was out to win, fighting hard every second. 
A blocked punt gave Needham their third 
score, and the final touchdown came in the 
last few minutes of play. It was a great 
game to watch, The excellent forward 
passing attack of the Wellesley team and 
the still greater running attack put on by 
our team made it a most exciting game, full 
of thrills from beginning to end. 
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SPORT EDITORIAL 
By Edward Hansis, ’29 


The Needham High School football team 
has just ended a very successful season, 
having won five games, lost two, and tied 
one, rolling up a total score of 131 points 
against the 56 points of the rival teams. 
Our team has been stronger this year than 
any team we have had in the last five years. 
Not in many years has a Needham Team 
won so many games by such decisive scores. 
We are now looking forward to excel in 
other sports as we have in football. 

The Needham team has had 
scoring punch this year due to the many 
deceptive plays which they have used. For 
this, great credit is due Coach Delano, and 


a great 


equally as much credit must be given our 
principal who has been responsible for the 
fine spirit shown. 

Every player on the team must be com- 
mended for his fine playing throughout the 
year and for his faithful training. The real 
success. of the team centers in the line. 
There Rogers, Donahue, Alden, Remsen, 
MacIntosh, Quinlan, and Bacon have out- 
rushed the opposing linemen, and have 
given the backfield, consisting of Flint, the 
team’s triple threat, Tocci, Sparkes, and 
Mulherin, a start. Defensively, the line has 
played even better than offensively, Coach 
Small should be commended for his part 
in coaching this line. 

oe 
SPORT EDITORIAL 
By Ruth Harris, ’29 


The field hockey team this year has made 
a splendid showing under the supervision 
cf Miss Wood, An unusually large squad 
reported at the beginning of the season and 
it was necessary to have separate practise 
However, through 
a series of elimination games in which room 


for the various classes. 


teams and class teams competed for honors, 


the squad was eventually thinned down to 
fifty players. Of this group about forty- 
five reported for practice throughout the 
season, and, though many did not play in 
eines, some excellent material was de- 
veloped for next year. 


The forward line of the first team was 
composed of Thomas, Josselyn, Davis, Whe- 
lan, and Wahlig; the backfield, of Weston, 
Hammersley, Colburn, Donahue, Stark- 
weather, and Leahy. Five of these play- 
ers were sent to try out for the Boston 
Field Hockey Team, and Captain Ham- 
mersley and Miss Colburn, both half backs, 
were honored with places. Miss Stark- 
weather was also eligible for final tryouts, 
but owing to illness was not able to com- 
pete. Miss Whelan and Miss Thomas were 
eliminated only after the second tryouts. 
This is a remarkably good showing since 
many hockey teams from Greater Boston 
were represented. 


In the team as a whole, the greatest 
strength lay in the backfield, and their 
splendid fielding and accurate passing is to 
be commended. The best asset of the for- 
ward line was its speed; its weakness for 
the most part lay in inaccurate shooting for 


the goal. 


GIRLS’ FIELD HOCKEY 


Girls’ Field Hockey began with the room 
games’ tournament on October 2. After 
many exciting games the contest narrowed 
down to the semi-finals, The rooms in 
these were Room 310 combined with Room 
208 versus Room 306, and Rooms 301 and 
307 against Room 209. Room 306 won from 
Rooms 301 and 208 by a score of 3-2; and 
Rooms 301 and 307 were victorious over 
Room 209. The finals were played on Oc- 
tober 11, Rooms 301 and 307 versus Room 
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306. The latter won the game by a score 
of 5-0. The tournament proved very inter- 
esting. 

Following the room games were the class 
games, The captains for the various teams 
were as follows: Seniors, Ruth Harris; 
Juniors, Rosalie Leahy; Sophomores, Lucy 
Murray; and Freshmen, Joan Wilkinson. 
The games commenced on October 10, 1928. 
The Seniors played the Juniors and won, 
the score being Seniors 5 and Juniors 0. On 
the same day the Sophomores won from the 
Freshmen by a score of 9-0. 

On October 17 the Seniors conquered the 
Sophomores. The score was Seniors 9— 
Sophomores 0, The Juniors won from the 
Freshmen on the same day. 
ended with a score of 10-1. 

A week later the Seniors beat the Fresh- 
men by a score of 12-0. The Juniors also 
beat the Sophomores, the score being Jun- 
iors 6, Sophomores 2. 


The game 


The total scores were Seniors 26, Juniors 
16, Sophomores 11, and Freshmen 1. AI- 
though it looks as if the Freshmen were 
greatly overwhelmed, they played very well 
considering the short time they had been 
playing the game, 

The girls who played on the winning 
team were Captain Ruth Harris, ‘Mabel 
Thomas, Louise Josselyn, Marion Wagner, 
Blanche Weston, Helen Hammersley, Nor- 
ma Colburn, Loretta Donahue, Ruth Stark- 
weather, Edna Inge, Elsie Schwartner, 
Charlotte Cushman, and Marie Whelan. 
The-first 
game with Dedham on October 23 proved 
successful for both Needham’s first 
and second teams. Our first team beat 
Dedham’s first team by a score of 5-0, Our 


Then came the varsity games! 


very 


second team also won from Dedham’s sec- 
ond team, the score being 1-0. The games 
were played at Needham. 

On November 2 two very exciting games 
were played at Brookline, Needham’s first 


team tied Brookline. The score was 2-2. 
Our second team won from Brookline’s sec- 
ond team by a score of 1-0. 

We played North Easton on our home 
grounds November 9. The first teams 
played. Needham 
1-0. The game was not so interesting as 
Due to some misun- 


team 


won, The score was 


the previous games. 


derstanding there was no_ second 


game. 


The following girls received the “N” for 
Hockey 1928: 
Helen Hammersley, Jeanette Birkett 
Barbara Childs 
Ruth Harris 
Marion Wagner 
Susan Richards 
Ruth Nason 
Elinor Sturtevant 
Winnifred Beal 
Olga McMurdie 
Lucy Murray 
Ruth Stanwood 
Natalie Bosworth 
Ivy Warren 
Joan Wilkinson 


Captain 


Mabel Thomas 
Marjorie Davis 
Louise Josselyn 
Vivian Wahlig 
Marie Whelan 
Blanche Weston 
Norma Colburn 
Loretta Donahue 
Ruth Starkweather 
Rosalie Leahy 
Plizabeth Rohn 


The following girls received the second 
teamysN**: 


Janet Hodgdon 
Helena Marcelli 


Ruth Farrand 
Dorothea Crawley 
—Oo-— 


A WISH 
By Mildred Draheim, ’30 


I'l like to have a cozy home 

Far down beside the sea, 

And there I’d live a quiet life, 

From city turmoil free. 

I'd like to watch the foamy waves 

As o’er the rocks they glide, 

Their white caps gleaming in the sun, 
Their spray thrown far and wide. 


If not beside the mighty sea, 
Beside a little stream, 

Grant me a very peaceful life 
Where I can live and dream. 
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Program from Station WNHS, Needham 
(Abbott Rand, ’31, Announcer) 


7.00 A.M. Setting up, exercise (if you 
happen to be up), 

8.45 A.M. Weather report by Mr. Frost. 

9,00 A.M. Latest news flashes from the 

Needham Chronicle. 

Seterice talk 


“How to Open a Locker.” 


9.30 A.M. for Freshmen: 


10.15 A.M. Cooking lesson: “How to Use 
a Can, Opener.” 

12.00., .M..,. Incorrect, “times strom watue 
Nia eowclock: 
12—3, P/M? “Silent. 

3.00 P.M Geography lesson: “How to 
Find Your Seat in the Study 
Hall” 

3.45 P.M. Songs of the Uproar Quartet. 

4.30 P.M Song: ‘10,000,000 Frenchmen 
Can’t Be Wrong” by Misses 
Harrington and Clarke. 

6.00 P.M. Bedtime stories for Sleepy 
Seniors, 

bad g Aes 
REVERIE 


By Mary Bacon, ’30 


In a room dark, save for the flickering 
A c ; 
gleam from a log before which he had 
drawn his chair, sat a handsome man of 
about forty years. She sat at his knee and 


he stroked her glossy hair as he silently 
dreamed of those old days when he had 
been a bachelor. Oh! they had been lonely 
days and sometime irksome, and yet he 
loved to look back on them. And looking 
back he felt the charm of what had been, 
and tried to compare it with the charm of 
thepresent: Forgshe He lifted’ her 


gently by the shoulders and looked at her, 


looked at her cute little nose and admired 
it, gazed into her large gray eyes. “Ah, 
little one,’-was. all he said. _He laid her 
beautiful head upon his broad shoulder, and 
softtly—she began to purr. 
Baie 
OLD TINSIDES 
(With an apology to Oliver Wendell Holmes) 
by Charles A. Beale, °29 


Aye! Tear her battered engine down, 
Long has it throbbed in high, 

And many an eye has glanced to see 
Her torn roof in passing by. 

Beneath it rang the policemen’s shout 
And burst the traffic’s roar. 

The meteor of the boulevard 
Shall sweep the streets no more. 


Her sides once smeared with plastic mud, 
Her horn that wouldn’t blow— 

When winds were hurrying along the hood, 
And tires were flat below— 

No more shall feel the soothing touch 
Or know the driver’s glee 

When the gears, shift, and the clutch 
Are working perfectly. 
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Oh, better that her rusty frame 
Should sink beneath the junk, 

Whereof her parts assembled came, 
And there should be her bunk: 

Nail to her side her ancient decks, 
Leave all the threadbare bolts: 

Give her to the pile of wrecks, 
The rattle and the jolts. 


—_—O— 


HOW THE OSTRICH GOT HIS 
NECK 


BIG 


By Francis Cleaves, ’29 
(French-Canadian Dialect) 


Now mon ami, I will tole you story dat you 
will lak I know. 

‘Tis story ‘bout de ostrich an’ de girafe, 
S07 5074 

Mebbe you fader, or you dear old moder, 
too, 

Mas tole it, jus’ lak w’at dey did chez nous. 

De ostrich is beeg oiseau, wit’ fedder in de 
taiby-s 

Wit’ leetle head, an neck lak he catch it on 
de nail; 

An’ aussi mak it go for stretch so long, 

Dat you t’ink t’was what you call prolong. 

An’ de girafe, beeg animal, is fonny t’ing for 
sure}; 

He lak it from de beeg high tree for get his 
nourriture. 

An’ so de story, dat I will tole you so, 

Tak place, (mebbe I should say) old tam 
long ago. 

De ostrich she had no beeg neck at all 

And nice leetle fedders jus’ lak de white 
snowball. 

Now ’twas der, I heard it tole, down der in 
hot Afrique, 

Where live, I also heard it tole, beaucoup 
de neeger peep, 

Dat M’amzell’ ostrich, where she see for 
firs’ tam I t’ink, 

M’sieu’ le girafe, wit coat so nice you know, 
Was make to him a wink. 


Now dat’s warm heem up, an bientét it mak 
heem say, 

he tink wit her he’d lak to mak it 
mariee. 

Dat’s mak her blush wit’ beaucoup de coul- 


Dat 


eur, 
For to hear it tole such nice t’ings ’bout her. 
Et puis, all der’ love beeze-nesse was tak it 
mos’ de tam; 
But one, belle soiree, day in w’at you 
call de jam. 
M’amzell’ was lak for kees her feller, but 
his neck was much too beeg; 
Den she skeep about, very much excite, and 
call heem naughty Peeg. 
Den M’siew’ grow very mad an’ swear w’it 
all hees might, 
An’ grab her queek by de t’roat, and shake 
her all dat night. 
ev ry shake was mak her neck for 
stretch a leetle bit, 
An’ soon it grow more beeg you know, so 
beeg I do not know it 
Den aussi he t’row her, so far away from 
heem, 
An’ she lan’ on sandy place, where she not 
lak to be seen, 
Steek her head dans la sable, an’ cry upon 
de eye, 
For see her neck so nice, spoil by dat good 
for noting guy. 
An’ now mon ami mon histoire w’at I tole 
est finie 
So venez-vous asseoir an’ eat de pork an’ 
bean w’it me. 
2M 
Why Study? 
The more you study, the more you know. 
The more you know, the more you forget. 
The more you forget, the less you know. 
So why study? 
The less you study, the less you know. 
The less you know, the less you forget. 
The less you forget, the more you know. 
So why study? 


An’ 
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THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT 
By Mulherin and Woodruff, usually 
assisted by Miss Fessenden 


Mathematics IV 
(to Proctor): “Your figure’s 
(I mean the one on the 


Mulherin 
kinda tough. 
board).” 

Miss Fessenden: (explaining the three 
dimensions): “Woodruff, when I look at 
you I can see the thickness.” 


French IV B 
Woodruff translates “fromageries”’ as 
“cheese-factories.” 


English IV 
Woodruff (speaking of Hamlet’s action 
upon Rosencrantz and Guildenstern): “He 
killed two: birds with one. stone.” 


Mathematics IV 

Miss Fessenden: “Mulherin, 
polyhedron.” 

Mulherin: “A figure with more than four 
sides.” 

Miss Fessenden: “Now, how would you 
define it with the pencil out of your mouth?” 

Saunders: “The same way.” 


define a 


Mathematics IV 
Mulherin: “Will you give me a definition 
for the darn thing?” 
Miss Fessenden: “You mean a definition 
for the nice little thing.” 


French IV 
Mulherin translated “quelque peu bracon- 
nier” as “some little poacher.” 


Mathematics IV 
Woodruff: “What’s this paper for?” 
Miss Fessenden: “I was afraid your 
hands would dirty the desks.” 


English IV 
Someone was reading from “Hamlet’’: 
“No hat upon his head; his stockings fouled, 
ungartered and down-gyved to his ankle.” 
Miss Churchill: “Quite collegiate.” 


Physics III 
Mr. Benton: “What does a tube cut open 
and flattened out look like?” 
Johnson: “A pancake.” 


French IV B 
Weston translated “Petite; grosse—” as 
“short and wide.” 


Miss Harrington: “James, what is the 
French word for August?” 

James (as someone attacks from the rear 
with a pin): “Owoo.” 

Miss Harrington: “Correct.” 


What French preposition is used with the 
names of the seasons? 
Use “en” except in spring; then use “au.” 


Physics III . 
Mr. Benton: “How do you change steam 
TORIC ce 
McIntosh: “Jump on it.” 


Miss Fessenden (to study pupil): “Fay, 
haven’t you anything to do?” 
Fay: “Yes, I’m concentrating.” 


In physics, D. McIntosh started to talk 
about a hollow tube. 


Mr. Frost: “What do you mean by saying 
that Benedict Arnold was a janitor?” 

Frosh: “The book says that after his ex- 
ile he spent the rest of his years in abase- 
ment.” 
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English IV 
Miss Churchill (speaking to the class 
about Wein and Arnold, study pupils) : 
“Their rascality is only exceeded by their 
extreme good looks.” 


Miss Fessenden (to Math. IV): “I only 
ask you to remember nine propositions out 
of the whole book. I don‘t think that is too 
much to ask of any feeble-minded class.” 


Miss Fessenden: “If I find the area of 
that little piece there, I’ll be two inches 
thick, will I not?” 


Math. III 
Ackroyd: “Miss Fessenden, do you know 
German, French, Greek, and Latin?” 
ees” 
“Then do you know Hog Latin?” 


Miss Reed: 
apartment of Front de Boeuf’s wife. (She’s 
dead now).” 


“They gave Rowena the 
oD 


Face: A fertile open expanse lying mid- 
way between collar button and scalp, and 
full of cheek, chin, and chatter. The crop 
of the male face is hair, harvested daily by a 
lather, or allowed to run to mutton-chops, 
spinach, or full lace-curtains. The female 
face product is powder, whence the expres- 
sion: “Shoot off your face.’ Each is sup- 
plied with lamps, snufflers, and breadboxes. 


Donahue was pounding a pencil. 
Mr. Frost: “What are you doing, trying 
to show us how you think, Donahue?” 


We now introduce Joseph Hatch, Need- 
ham’s 180 pound heavyweight of wrestling 
fame, who stopped Farmer McLeod when 
he landed in his lap. 


Art Instructor: “Why were so many 
gentlemen of the sixteenth century posed 
with one hand reaching inside the lapel of 
their coat?” 

Illustrious Numbskull: 


“They’re after 


’ 


their fountain pens.’ 


“How are you getting along with the 
typewriter?” 

“Fine, I can make 20 mistakes a minute 
now.” 


Air Mail service has been continued in 
Needham’ High School—after a lapse of 
two months. 


In Domestic Science—As ye sew, so shall 
ye rip. 


Teacher: “Is this composition original, 
Mr. Remsen?” 

Remsen: “I don’t know. 
Wein.” 


I forgot to ask 


Universal Watchword—tick-ring- 


AMave 
S-s: 

Flaming youths reigned over Needham at 
Plymouth. 


Richards (seeking sympathy): “I have 
rushed nine girls this term, and not one of 
them likes me.” 

A friend (brutally): “You evidently al- 
ways pick out intelligent girls.” 


Pupil: “I understand the geometry class 
is studying zoology.” 

Friend: “Yes, they 
worms.” 


bisect the angle- 


Translation in Latin II A: “The Roman 
man wore short drawers. His tunic had 
short sleeves and hung from the knees.” 
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Miss Harrington: “Wallace, what are 
cardinals?” 

Wallacets lowe se 452 

Miss Harrington: “Now, Hasenfus, what 


are ordinals?” 
Hasentus:s. 0,47;°6, 2710. 


English II B Pupil, reading: “The duke 
sent her to press his suit on Olivia.” 

Miss Dodge: “Perhaps it would be better 
to say :—to press the Duke’s suit.” 


French II B Miss Harrington: “Au re- 
voir, classe.” 


Pupil: “Cheerio, old dear.” 


Geometry II A Miss Fessenden: “See 


Miss Bosworth’s figure up there.” 


Miss Fessenden: “Flint, what is a coef- 
ficient ?” 

Flint: “When you're talking about one 
thing, it’s the thing beside it.” 


Miss Currie: “Cleaves, that scansion isn’t 
quite right.” 

Cleaves: “Well, Miss Currie, I can read 
it; but I can’t sing it.” 


Mr. Frost: “The British came over to fight 
the Indians, and they were all dressed up 


” 


to 


S. MacKinnon: “Dressed to kill.” 


S. MacKinnon: (As Mr. Frost is running 
to catch the door before it slams): “That’s 
it, Mr. Frost, make a touchdown.” 


Mr. Frost: “In a Quaker meeting the men 
sat on one side of the church, and the 


women on the other.” 
Hollis: “Where did the kids sit?” 


Miss Harrington: “Some of you don’t 
even know what a ‘baiser’ is.” 


Miss Currie (asking for the construction 
of priore nocte) : “What time does it show?” 
Coughlin: “Night time.” 


Mr. Benton: “Why is rain the purest 
form of natural water?” 
Pupil: “Because it comes from Heaven.” 


Miss Currie: “It says that body of Phae- 
thon was flaming with three-forked flames. 
What does that signify?” 

Cleaves: “The devil.” 


Miss Reed: “Cleaves, can you tell me 
anything about Hades? (I don’t mean from 
experience).” 


Beale: “What does ‘assertion’ mean?” 
Mr. Frost: “Look it up in the dictionary 
and stop the leakage.” 


Miss Reed: “Who is the hero of ‘Ivan- 
hoe’?” 

Freshman (feminine, of course): “I sup- 
pose Richard is the hero, but I’d rather mar- 
ry Ivanhoe.” 


D. Salman: “Miss Currie, Cleaves has a 
theme on Hades. Don’t you think it would 
be appropriate for Latin class?” 


In my former school there hung in the 
office a large picture of the school as it 
looked many years ago. 

Outside the gate of the school was a 
large flock of geese. 

One of our teachers gaily remarked: “At 
that time, the geese were outside the gates.” 
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Remarks of and by Mr. Frost: 
“You're like a pyramid.” 


“Look out. You'll be closing the door 
from the outside.” 


His open door policy. 


“Don’t you think that I don’t know where 
that noise is coming from.” 

“Yes, Crisp, you are physically in the 
room, and mentally out.” 

“We will not discuss this any more.” 


“This is a classroom, not a stable.” 


Can You Imagine ? 


By R. Stanwood and C. Voorhees. 
Ice cream for five cents. 
A tea party in the Gym. 
Permanent kitchen help. 
A new Gym. 
A candy counter. 
Telephone booths in the hall. 
Lockers that would behave. 
Booths in the lunch-room. 
Elevators. 
An indoor skating-rink. 
Tennis courts. 
Less creamed chipped beef on saltines. 


Getting out at twelve o’clock on Wednes- 
days. 


Ten minutes after the second period. 
Silent policemen in the halls. 

Seats that are comfortable. 

Smaller text-books. 


Longer lunch periods. 


New cheers. 

Larger lockers. 

Fiction in the library. 

A garage for the school. 

A school mascot. 

A swimming pool. 

Girls with rubber heels. 

Silence in the study hall. 

The school clocks being correct. 
A pencil sharpener in every room. 
Straight lines in the corridors. 


More than one couple dancing at lunch 
period. 


Mr. Frost’s board being blank at the end 
of a day. 


An even temperature in every room. 
The salt and pepper shakers full. 

Connie Oliver with pigtails and ribbons. 
Elinor Day not talking. 

Mr. Frost walking slowly. 


Chatty Chaff 
By Wally McLaughlin. 
That hat of Hall’s. 


Those historical demonstrations by Mr. 
Frost. 


How Mr. Pollard cruises the corridors so 
silently. 

That “Chevvie” of Ladd’s. (Does it go?) 

How the blackboard erasers disappear so 


mysteriously. 


Why drivel like this is written. 
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Please read the advertisements and patronize the advertisers 
who have so kindly co-operated with us. 


Edna N. Inge, 


Business Manager. 


Samaica Publishing Co. 
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Jamaica Plain 
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KINNE’S PHARMACY 


You'll like the qualtiy in our fountain spe- 
cialties as well as in every department of 
our store. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE 
974 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 


The Needham Pharmacy 


At the Corner of Great Plain and 


Dedham Avenues 
oN. MICHHE, Ph.G,, ied LOR 


Registered Pharmacist 


“Who surrendered to Washington?” 
“Cornwallis.” 


“And Howe.” 


MODERN BARBER 
and 
BEAUTY SHOP 


All forms of beauty culture 
PERMANENT WAVE—$10 


965 GREAT PLAIN AVE. 
Opp. Needham Theatre Tel. 1372-W 


Why not dine at 


“THE NEEDHAM INN” 
1585;GREAT’ PLAIN AVE. 
“The best Place to Eat” 
Luncheons =" leas.) = Dinners 


Bridge Parties and Clubs catered to 
upon reservation. 
Phone—Needham 0171 


Kenyon Super Tires 


Guaranteed against cuts, stone bruises 
dS 


and blowouts for two years. 


BEAHAN & O’BRIEN, Inc. 


To Women Drivers 


Avoid down-town traffic by parking at the 


MOTOR CAR GARAGE 
338 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


We have a department especially devoted to 
Women Drivers where your car will be care- 
fully parked for you. 


Be good to yourself. 
Eat good food at 


The Highland Restaurant 
and Lunch 


888 HIGHLAND AVE;, NEEDHAM 


Silo Serviced Coal 
is Dry Screened, Even Sized, Unbroken 


COAL 


and therefore has 
a Higher Burning Quality 


Whetton’s 
Highland Coal Company 
Agents for feddo, white oak and Ambricoal 
5538 Highland Avenue Tel. Need. 0380 
968 Great Plain Ave. Tel. Need. 0967 


Compliments of 


The Needham Girl Scout Drum 


and Bugle Corps 
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Compliments of 

Graphic Arts 

275 WASHINGTON ST., 

BOSTON, MASS. 

; Plumbin Heatin 
H. A. Kingsbury 4 _ 
SIGN AND AUTOMOBILE JOHN J. KERIVAN 

: PAINTING 5 CHESTNUT ST., NEEDHAM 
Eaton Square, Needham, Mass. Tel. Needham 0279-W 
Compliments of 

V. A. ROWE 

Crisp’s Market 

Pharmacist 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 

Mistaken Identity—As a steamer 

was leaving the harbor of Athens a 

t well-dressed young passenger ap- 

proached the captain and pointing to Otto Miano 

: the distant hills inquired: 

“What is that white stuff on the 

t hills, captain?” BEAUTY PARLOR 

“That 1s snow, madam,” replied the 

captain. 

“Well, remarked the lady, “I 11 Chestnut Street -  - Needham 
thought so myself, but a gentleman 

has just told me it was Greece,”—Kind 

Words. 
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Corner Highland Ave. and Chapel St. Telephone Needham 0647 


THE NEEDHAM GARAGE. 


LADD & THOMAS, Inc 
Expert Repmring Washing Storage Battery Service 
Also at the Oak Hill Garage, Newton Centre 


Compliments of Compliments of 
Dr. Curtin, Dentist Model Men’s Store 
NEEDHAM NEEDHAM 


Compliments of 


The Benjamin Moseley Co., Inc. 


NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Needham 0348 


When the deer can kill the wildcat, Compliments of 
Or an ant can turn a furnace grate, 
When the cat is eaten by the rat, 


That’s the time I’ll graduate. HARRY H. BRUNS 


DANISH BAKERY ROSE BEAUTY SHOPPE 


ies MISS VERNA J. LAWLOR 
Danish Pastry and Home-Made 


Cookies Room 4, Post-Office Building 
G. JACOBSEN, Proprietor Needham, Mass. 
2 Dedham Avenue Telephone Needham 0591 
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Compliments of 
The Needham Trust Co. 


Your Local Bank 


WH WELCOME PVERY OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO BE OF SERVICE 


School Inspector to lady teacher: 
“Are any of your pupils mentally de- 
fective?” 

Lady Teacher: “I don’t think so.” 

School Inspector: “I will test them. 
Now, children, close your eyes and 
listen.” The children did so and the 
Inspector imitated the twittering of 
birds. “Now children, open your eyes 
and tell me what I was doing.” 

Answer: “Kissing the teacher, Sir.” 


L. VARA & SONS 
Chrysler Sales and Service 
Automobile Repars 
and Supplies 
18 CENTRAL AVENUE 


Telephone 0918 


Cree 


Narrow Heels $1.50 and $2.00 
V-Lines $2.50 

Chiffon and Service Weights 
Has that individuality of design and fashion and cor- 


rectness of colors which make your entire costume 


and distinctive. 


MATHEWS 
IN THE THHATRE BUILDING 
Telephone Needham 1388 


look smart 


CUSHMAN’S 


Ice Cream 
and Candy 


954 Great Plain Avenue, Needham 


Telephone—Needham 1242 


WALKER-GORDON 
Certified Milk 
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Telephone Needham 0970 
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Roses for all occasions 


MILLER ROSE CO. 


Compliments of 


DR. LEE A. JACKSON 


A Chemistry teacher put this ques- 
tion on a test. “How.do you form 
Peon INiE. GAS ¢? 

And this is the answer he got on one 
paper: 

“The Lord makes all things, even 
chlorine gas.” 

Here’s what he put on the paper, 
“Even the Lord gets the credit; you 
don't.” 


SAM JACOBS 
SHOE STORE 


228CH SUN er ST: 


Modern 


Bus 


Compliments of 


J. BRADEN THOMPSON, M.D. 


Compliments of 


Hanson’s Cash Market 


Telephone 


NEEDHAM 0229-J 


WARNE’S DRUG STORE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO YOUR 
PHYSICIAN’S PRESCRIPTIONS 


BURGESS S. WARNE 
“The Established Prescription Druggist”’ 
TEL. NEEDHAM 0811 


On Your Way from School 
Don’t Forget 
DAWSON’S 

562 HIGHLAND AVENUE 

NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


High Grade Confectionery, Ice Cream, 
Hot Drinks and Sandwiches 


Compliments of 


DR. CHARLES L. MacCRAY 
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7 MARIE’S BEAUTY STUDIO | 
' Formerly FREY’S 
$15.00—SPECIALIST IN PERMANENT WAVING—$15.00 : 
1038 Great Plain Avenue, Needham 
Telephone—Needham 1148 Prapietor, M. L. COAKLEY 
: FIRE Auto. ft 
Compliments of FRANK B. ARNOLD 
: Real Estate and Insurance 
Mark Lee Road, Needham Hts. 
F. Fletcher Coates, D.M.D. ieleerlatcceac orto a 
i TEL. NEEDHAM 0421-W ' 
LIFE GROUP LIFE | 
The home of 
Set itors call \ 
Eigtess ou es do editors ca Blowers 
themselves ‘we’? Rae! 
i Student: “So the man who doesn’t PAUL E. RICHWAGEN & SONS, INC. ) 
like the article will think there are too Highland Ave. and Rosemary St., 
many for him to lick.” Needham, Mass, 
Member of Phone ' 
. Florist Telegraph Delivery Asso. Needham 0652 } 
If broken, bent, or twisted it can be 
straightened or welded with 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA OXY-ACETYLENE 
Cast Iron, Bronze,;and brass \ 
Repaired at \ 
f HIGHLAND AVENUE 
Tel. NEEDHAM 1019 
: : 
Allston R. Bowers 
: Compliments of INSURANCE : 
ae of All Kinds 
William P. Brown 
948 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE \ 
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Merchantile & Reference Bond Ass’n 
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SHOE REPAIRING C Sn M 
© “PET ON’S” O 
1034 GREAT PLAIN AVE., H Jewelry Gifts N 
| Ms NEXT TO D 
NEEDHAM, MASS. S NEEDHAM THEATRE S 
Compliments of 
Referee to tired fighter: “Hurry up, BU ORES OT 
there, this is the eleventh round.” Samuel H. Wrage 
“Never mind: I’d just as soon sit 
this one out, if it is all the same to INSURANCE 


you.” 
37 High Street, Needham Heights 


W. W. SLATE 
Stationery and Gift Shop 


An exceptionally large assortment of 
Greeting Cards and Party Favors for 


all occasions. Attractive Writing MAYFLOWER INN 


Papers, Lending Library, Htc. 


Compliments of 


1058 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 


We guarantee careful selection in 
all items ordered over the N. I. QUINT 
telephone 
‘ Hardware Paints 
Noted for Pwnity, Flavor, and Value 
THOS. SUTTON CO Bhim ate 
Groceries, Provisions 


ix r Ti io 
Tels. 0410, 0264 NEEDHAM 564 Highland Ave. Needham Heights 
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: Compliments of 

| PARK MANOR 

' MacGREGOR INSTRUMENT CO. 

| NEEDHAM, MASS. 

: Mrs. »O’ Rafferty: a) hear Hess) 
SUBURBAN philanthropist.” 

f Mrs. O’Flannigan: “Yes, he offered 

7 HARDWARE to will $100,000 to the Unknown 
Soldier.” 

: PURITAN SWEATERS ‘4 ; KNOX HATS 

\ CARTER’S UNDERWEAR % SOCIETY CLUB HATS 

' BELL LOUSES—SHIRTS ADLER GLOVES 

ARROW SHIRTS COLLARS N I ( K Ep R S QO N INTERWOVEN SOX 

: OF NEEDHAM 

Shoes Sportwear 

: Compliments of 

DAVID MURDOCK 
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Compliments of 


Dr. C. R. Mills 


Hodgman & Brown, Inc. 


Market of 
Quality Provisions 


Telephones Needham 1278 and 1279 
982 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 


Compliments of 


Dr. David Edwin Mann 


She didn’t think of him all the time 
but whenever she thought she thought 


of him, 


TREE CARE SERVICE 


Planting Pruning Spraying 


R. D. LOWDEN 
Tree and Shrub Specialist 


1230 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 
Tel. Needham 1291-\Ww 


Formerly Foreman 
Arnold Aboretum 


Member of 
Tree Care Service Bureau 


Compliments of 
W. C. ELLIS 
REAL ESTATE AGENT 
S7CC EES La a5 Baa BED EAM. 


Telephone 1425 


Compliments of 


J. M. McCracken 


The Tea Tavern 
1590 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 
Luncheon—Tea—Supper 


Esther F. Goodale 
Elizabeth W. Goodale 
Needham 1070 


Winthrop M. Southworth 


Notary Public 
Justice of the Peace 


CHRONICLE OFFICE, NEEDHAM 


Residence, 52 Powers Street 


Compliments of 
TOUGAS, Inc. 
944 GREAT PLAIN AVENUE 


ICE CREAM and CANDY of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
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ZERERN. 
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Neate 


Northeastern (=) University 


The School of Engineering The School of Business 
In co-operation with engineering firms, Administration 
offers five year curriculums leading to Co-operating with business firms, of- 
the Bachelor’s degree in the following fers five year collegiate courses lead- 
branches of engineering: ing to the degree of Bachelor of Busi- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING ness Administration in 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING Dia aie 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING FINANCE 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING ean 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING MERCHANDISING 


The Co-operative Plan of training enables the student to combine theory 
with practice and makes it possible for him to earn his tuition and a part of 
his other school expenses, 

Students admitted in either September or January may complete the 
scholastic year before the following September. 


For catalog or further information write to: 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
MILTON J. SCHLAGHNHAUF, Director of Admissions 
Boston, Massachusetts 


“OLD TRUSTY” 


Manufactures Food for Man’s Best Friend, the Dog. 


Give Your Dog a Treat. 
“OLD TRUSTY” Foods can be purchased from 


your Grocer or Hay and Grain Store. 


ae 


“Old Trusty” Dog Food Co. 


Factory and Main Office 
NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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